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NUR subject now is the Globe play- 
house itself. This old building, of 
which not a vestige remains to 
human sight or touch, has become 
a shrine in English literature; and here, 
more than anywhere in the tract over which 
we are travelling, a duteous word of depre- 
cation is needful. We would point to the 
great scholars who have devoted their lives 
to the elucidation of the Life and Works of 
Shakespeare ; and we would ask to be under- 
stood as claiming only the privilege of 





introducing this subject to those readers of - 


THe ANTIQUARY to whom it is unfamiliar. 
The imaginations of Englishmen have been so 
largely nurtured by Shakespeare that writers 
approaching the subject of Shakespeare 
literature have usually been unable to resist 
the divine afflatus. But fine writing has been 
condoned by the masters of the science, in 
sympathetic consideration for genuine en- 
thusiasm. ‘The neophyte is clamorous with 
homage, but turns up a fresh fact, or suggests 
a new idea; the veteran, absorbed in silent 
and active worship, garners up the mite in 
his store, and forgives the verbosity. This 
has usually been the process in Shakespeare 
literature. Let the reader, therefore, bear 
with us, if we pack our facts closely together ; 
the subject needs no decoration, and it must 
be covered in the space of onearticle. There 
is an apparent disproportion in the length at 
which we treated the Rose and the Hope 
playhouses, in comparison with the present 
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paper; but this is attributable to our dis- 
cussion of the dates of those theatres. 

The history of the Globe divides itself 
into two periods. First, from 1597-8, when 
it was erected out of the materials which had 
composed the building of the Theatre in 
Shoreditch, to the year 1613, when it was 
burnt down. Second, from 1614 till its 
disappearance from history, in 1647. Shake- 
speare left the Globe on or before the occasion 
of the fire in 1613. 

We are not of those who find a stimulus 
in exposing the errors of a valuable work like 
Collier’s History of Dramatic Poetry; but 
it is strange that he should have gone wrong 
in respect of the date of the Globe. He 
gives the date as 1594; while in the article 
on this theatre in the Gentleman's Magazine, 
(February, 1816) the date, although not 
exactly given, is correctly stated, thus :— 

The date of building the Globe Theatre may be con- 
fidently fixed within the years 1596-8, as by the contract 
for erecting the Fortune Theatre, dated January 1599, 
it is referred to as ‘‘the late erected playhouse on the 
Bancke.” 

The position of the building has been 
worked out elaborately and successfully by 
Mr. Rendle. In his History of Old South- 
wark, among some interesting notes on 
Norden’s Map, he gives the relative dis- 
tances of the Southwark theatres, according 
to approximate measurements taken from 
the river-line, city side. Thus:— 

The Bear Garden, otherwise the Hope, was situate 
due south about 1,000 feet in a direct line from Stew 
Lane Stairs, Queen Hithe West. The Rose, due 
south, about 940 feet from Queen Hithe East. The 
Globe, not built until 1599, z¢., after the Map, due 
south about 1,200 feet from the north-west corner of 
the site of Southwark Bridge. 

I know more than one topographer who 
will be glad to take a note of these measure- 
ments. A facsimile of a small diagram in 
Wilkinson’s Zondina is here given, in which 
the positions of the Rose and the Globe 
are marked. 

As the site of the Globe has happily been 
settled by Mr. Rendle, we may take note of 
the suppositions which had previously stood 
in the place of fact. It is well known that 
such things die hard ; and while giving the 
net result of Mr. Rendle’s long investigations, 
it will be useful to label the errors and half- 
truths which he has supplanted. 
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According to Malone, the Globe stood 
‘in’? Maid Lane. Chalmers maintained 
that it was situated 
On the Bank, within eighty paces of the river, which 
has since receded from its former limits; and that 
it stood on the site of John Whatley’s Windmill, 
as I was assured by an intelligent manager of Bar- 
clay’s brewhouse, which covers inits ample range part 
of Globe Alley. 


Peter Cunningham gave a very important con- 
tribution to the question in his Handbook. 
Among the churchwardens’ accounts of St. 
Saviour he found “in a list of tenements 
situate in the Liberty of the Clink, drawn up 
on the 27th February, 1634, in obedience to 
an order from the Earl of Arundel and Inigo 


it 
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Jones, of the 5th of the same month,” the 
following entry :— 


The Globe Playhouse, neare Maide Lane, built by 
the Company of Players, with timber about 20 yeares 
past, uppon an old foundacon, worth 2o! pr. ann., 
being the inheritance of Sr. Matthew Brand, Kn’t. 


In the Art Journal for 1858 (vol. iv., p. 
280) there is an article on the Globe, and a 
cut copied from Visscher’s map of 1616. 
Here the site of the Globe is described as 
“ near that part of Southwark crossed by the 
road from the iron bridge;” and, more 
nearly, it “is believed to have stood where 
the iron works of Messrs. Sheeres are now 
located, close beside the bridge.” 

The site of the Globe has been settled as 
follows :—Barclay’s brewery in Park Street 
now covers the site of the old playhouse, 
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and also of Globe Alley.* The present Park 
Street, says Mr. Rendle, was Deadman’s 
Place; New Park Street was Maid Lane. 
In a deed, Sir Mathew Brand to Memprise, 
1626, certain messuages are thus bounded :— 

By the king’s highway, called Deadman’s Place on 
the east; by the brook or common sewer dividing 
the land from the Park of the Lord Bishop of Win- 
chester on the south; by Lombard Garden on the 
west ; and by the Alley or way leading to the Gloabe 
Playhouse, commonly called Gloabe Alley, on the 
north. 

Again, Wadsworth to Ralph Thrale, 1732, 
messuages are conveyed “fronting a certain 
Alley or Passage called Globe Alley, in 
antient times leading from Deadman’s Place 
to the Globe Playhouse.” Mr. Rendle dis- 
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poses of Malone’s curious supposition that 
the Globe derived its name from Globe 
alley. The contrary was the case, and the 
alley or way was named after the playhouse 
to which it conducted. Taking the foregoing 
evidence along with that afforded by a token- 
book of 1621, Mr. Rendle proceeds to fix 
the spot occupied by the Globe thus :— 


At or close to the open space shown in Rocque’s 
map, south of the ag ge x about 80 or 100 
feet along the alley on the right-hand side. The 
meeting-house [Maid Lane meeting-house, where 
Richard Baxter was preacher in 1676-7] may be seen 
in the map “ meeting-house yard,” ‘‘ meeting-house 
alley,” opening to Maid Lane on the north, to Globe 





* Harrison’s Description of England ; New Shake- 
speare Society, ed. Furnivall, Appendix I., p. xiv. 
et seg. ; Mr. Rendle on ‘The Bankside, Southwark, 
and the Globe Playhouse,” 
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Alley on the south. Wilson, History and Antiquity 
of Dissenting Churches, says, *‘The meeting-house 
was situated in Globe Alley,” and ‘‘in former days 
there stood here a theatre called the Globe.” Wil- 
kinson, Zondina, says, ‘‘Upon the disuse of this 
theatre (the Globe), its site was covered by a meeting- 
house, occupying a space of 2,000 square feet ; it 
was capacious, built of wood, and contained three 
galleries.” 


Some measurements, fixing the relative 
positions of the Southwark playhouses, taken 
from points other than those already men- 
tioned, are given by 
Mr. Rendle :— 


Swan, 425 feet from 
Thames ; 1,625 from 
St. Mary Overy’s 
Dock. 

Rose, 260— 280 feet 
from Thames ; 1,225 
from St. Mary Overy’s 
Dock. 

Hope (or Bear Garden), 
375 feet from Thames; 
1,330 from St. Mary 
Overy’s Dock. 

Globe, 400—450 feet 
from Thames; 900 
from St. Mary Overy's § 
Dock. 


So much for the | 
site of the Globe. 
Now for a concen- & 
trated glance at its ja 
history. The cir- | 
cumstances under £ 
which it was erected § 
were described in 
our first article 
(ANTIQUARY, vol. 
xi, PP» 94—5). Mr. 
Halliwell - Phillipps 
tells us that Henry 
the Fifth and Every Man out of his Humour 
were amongst the earliest plays presented 
there,* the latter having been acted by the 
Lord Chamberlain’s servants in 1599, and the 
author distinctly appealing to the judgment 
of “the happier spirits in this faire-fild 
Globe,” ed. 1600. In another place the 
Presenter addresses the audience as they 
“thronged round.” In the summer of the 
following year 1600, As You Like Jt was 


* Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare, ed. 1883, 
p> 157. 
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produced.* Mr. Halliwell - Phillipps re- 


marks :— 

The celebrated speech of Jacques on the Seven 
Ages of Man would have had an appropriate signifi- 
cance when uttered below the Latin motto under the 
sign of the Globe Theatre, but the coincidence was 
no doubt accidental. 


The motto alluded to is ZYofus mundus 
agit histrionem, which was written under the 
sign of the house. Probably most readers 
will be inclined to see in the words “ All the 
world’s a_ stage” 
more than a coin- 
cidence. Malone at 
first derived the 
name of the Globe 
from its circular 
form. But subse- 
quently he believed 
it was denominated 
only from its sign, 
which, he says, was 
a figure of Hercules 
supporting the 
Globe, with the 
motto underneath. 
Mr. Halliwell-Phil- 
lipps, however, attri- 
butes the name to 
the shape of the 
building. 

The construction 
of the Globe is re- 
vealed in the con- 
tract between Hen- 
slowe and Allen on 
the one part, and 
Peter Street, carpen- 
ter, on the other 
part, for the erec- 
tion of the Fortune Theatre, January 8th, 
1599—1600. The superior interest of the 
Globe has led us to introduce this document 
here instead of in the subsequent article 
dealing with the Fortune. We copy from 
Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’s book * :— 

The frame of the house is to be set sguare, and to 
contain three stories in height, “ with four convenient 
divisions for gentlemen’s rooms, and other sufficient 


and convenient divisions for twoo-pennie roomes, 
with necessarie seates to be placed and sett as well in 





* [bid., p. 164. 
Tt Zid., p. 523. 
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those roomes as throughoute all the rest of the 
galleries of the said howse; and with such like 
steares, conveyances, and divisions, without and with- 
in, as are made and contryved in and to the late- 
erected play-howse on the Bancke, in the said parish 
of Saint Saviours, called the Globe; with a stadge 
and tyreinge-howse, to be made, erected and sett upp 
within the saide frame.” The stage is to have a 
‘*shadowe” or cover over it; it is to be ‘‘paled in 
belowe with good stronge and sufficient new oken 
boardes,” and to be ‘‘in all other proportions con- 
tryved and fashioned like unto the stadge of the saide 
playhouse called the Globe, with convenient windowes 
and lights glazed to the said tireynge-howse ;” the 
frame, stage, and staircases to be covered with tile, 
and to be ‘‘enclosed without with lathe lyme and 
hair.” There is to be a gutter of lead to carry the 
water from the covering of the stage, to fall backwards ; 
and the ‘‘gentlemen’s rooms and two-pennie rooms to 
be sealed with lathe, lyme, and haire.” ‘And the 
saide howse, and other things before mentioned to be 
made and doen, to be in all other contrivitions, con- 
veyances, fashions, thinge and thinges, effected, 
furnished, and doen, according to the manner and 
fashion of the saide howse called the Globe : saveinge 
only that the principal and maine postes of the saide 
frame and stadge forward shall be square and wrought 
palaster-wise, with carved proportions called satiers, 
to be placed and sett on the topp of every of the 
same postes”; and saving also that Peter Street is 
not to be charged with any manner of painting about 
the theatre, from which it is to be concluded that the 
Globe was painted. Another provision is that Street 
shall ‘‘make all the saide frame in every poynte for 
scantlings larger and bigger in assize than the scant- 
lings of the timber of the saide newe-erected howse 
called the Globe.” 

Mr. Rendle tells us in his History that 
near the Swan theatre many actors and 
others of the Shakespeare time lived ; among 
the rest, Henslowe, Alleyn, Cooke, Kemp, 
Lowin, Sly. Close to the river margin was 
the Falcon Inn, where they regaled them- 
selves. The players had to pay tithes. 
Chalmers discovered in the Parish Register 
of St. Saviour’s that 

On the 28th of March, 1600, it was ordered that 
the Churchwardens shall talk with the players for 
tithes of their playhouses, and for the rest of the new 
tanne houses near thereabouts within the libertie of 
the Clinke, and for money for the poore, according to 
the order taken before my Lords of Canterbury and 
London, and M’, of the Revels.* 

In a letter from the Lords of the Council 
to the Lord Mayor, dated 22nd June, 1600, 
complaining of the increase of playhouses, 
there is a curious passage, to the effect :—. 


There should be but two playhouses, one in 
Middlesex, namely the one in Golden Lane [the 


* Chalmers, Afology, p. 494. 





Fortune], and one in Surrey, the Globe, on the Bank 
side, which had been selected by the players from 
the numerous houses there. * 


In the order as given by Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps f the sentence is, that the players 
‘have made choise of the house called the 
Globe,” and there is no reference to “the 
numerous other houses there.” But either 
way, the passage appears to be at variance 
with the story of the building of the Globe 
on the Bankside out of the materials of the 
Theatre, and we have introduced it in the 
hope of some explanation arising. 

The Globe theatre was used as a place 
of meeting by the conspirators in the Essex 
rebellion ; and it is supposed that the plays 
acted on the occasion had some reference to 
the revolt. The story is told in the State 
Papers. Essex made his attempt on Feb- 
ruary 8th, 1601. The examination of wit- 
nesses and accomplices took place on 
February 16th. 


Examination of Sir William Constable before Dr. 
Jul. Czesar and two others, in answer to interrogatories. 

1and 2, On Saturday the 7th inst., he with Lord 
Monteagle, Sir Christ. Blount, Sir Gelly Merrick, Sir 
Chas. Percy, Hen. Cuffe, Edw. Bushell, Ellis ang 
and Sir Jo. Davies met, for all he knows by chance, 
at one Gunter’s house, over against Temple Gate, 
where they dined, after which Thos. Lea came to the 
play, where were all assembled, at the Globe on the 
Bankside, saving Cuffe. After the play, Examinate 
and Edw. Bushell went to Essex House, where they 
supped and lay all night, which he had never done 
before. f 


Particulars of the rebellion follow. On the 
next day the investigation was continued :— 


Examination of Sir Gelly Merrick before Lord 
Chief Justice Popham and Edw. Fenner. On Saturday 
last was sevennight, dined at Gunter’s in company 
with Lord Monteagle, Sir Christ. Blount, Sir tx. 
Percy, Ellis Jones, Edw. Bushell, and others. On 
the motion of Sir Chas. Percy, they went all together 
to the Globe over the water, where the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s men used to play, and were there somewhat 
before the play began, Sir Charles telling them that 
the play would be Harry the Fourth. Cannot say 
whether Sir John Danvers was there or not ; but he 
said he would be if he could ; thinks it was Sir Chas. 
Percy who procured that play to be played at that 
time. The play was of King Henry the Fourth and 
of the killing of Richard the Second, and played by 
the Lord Chamberlain’s players. § 





* Remembrancia, p. 355. 

Outlines, p. 529. 

Cal. State Papers, Domestic, 1598-1601, 573. 
§ Lbid., p. 575: 
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In the next document we have the evidence 


of one of the players :-— 

Examination of Augustine Phillipps, servant to the 
Lord Chamberlain and one of his players, before Lord 
Chief Justice Popham and Edward Fenner. On 
Thursday or Friday sevennight, Sir Chas. Percy, Sir 
Josceline Percy, Lord Monteagle, and several others, 
spoke to some of the players to play the deposing and 
killing of King Richard II., and promised to give 
them 40s. more than their ordinary, to do so. Ex- 
aminate and his fellows had determined to play some 
other play, holding that of King Richard as being so old 
and so long out of use that they should have a small 
company at it, but at this request they were content 
to play it.* 

In the following year, 1602, Hamlet was 
produced at the Globe for the first time ; 
and it is impossible to resist a supposition 
that the tragedy of the unfortunate Essex was 
in Shakespeare’s mind when he wrote the 
play. We may imagine that Essex was 
Hamlet’s father, and the wily Cecil the 
“ King” of the play. Who knows but that 
the daring fancy of the poet may have been 
addressing Elizabeth when he bade “the 
Queen ” to look on this picture and on this ; 
and have suggested to her tender reminiscences 
of the murdered Essex, the Hyperion of her 
court, the gallant, noble, daring, but reckless 
and unfortunate? The times were out of 
joint ; the deep-down melancholy of the play 
seems to thrill with personal sorrow. Essex, 
the friend of genius, was gone for ever. The 
patriot Shakespeare, who has given us our 
national epic—for no less a position do his 
historical dramas occupy—what vivid and 
dramatic interest would he not feel in the 
history of his own time! The fate of the 
fascinating and brilliant Essex would appeal 
to him with peculiar force. It may be that 
in a veiled manner he designed to show the 
people a reflection of the ills that vexed the 
State. I daresay I am not the first who has 
regretted that the theme of Hamlet was not 
English. It may have been English by re- 
flection and in its application. Perhaps the 
play-scene in Ham/et suggests how the play 
itself was but a play within a play on that 
great stage the world, of which the men and 
women were “ merely players.” 

In the spring of this year, 1602, our national tragedy, 
known originally under the title of the Revenge of 
Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, was in course of represen- 
tation by the Lord Chamberlain’s players at the 





* Cal. State Papers, Domestic, p. 578. 


Globe Theatre, and had then, in all probability, been 
recently composed. ... The hero was admirably 
portrayed by Burbage, and has ever since, as then, 
been accepted as the leading character of the test 
actor of the passing day. It is worth notice that the 
incident of Hamlet leaping into Ophelia’s grave, 
now sometimes omitted, was considered in Hakan’ 
time to be one of the most striking features of the 
acted tragedy ; and there is a high probability that a 
singular little incident of by-play, enacted by the First 
Grave-Digger, was also introduced at the Globe per- 
formances. The once popular stage-trick of that 
personage taking off a number of waistcoats one after 
the other, previously to the serious commencement of 
his work, is an artifice which has only been laid aside 
in comparatively recent years.* 


We may gather from the following letter 
that it was customary to act plays in celebra- 
tion of the Queen’s accession, in addition to 
other amusements. The humorous incidents 
of the hoax here described reveal, to some 
extent, the nature of the furniture in the 
auditorium. The letter, which is dated Lon- 
don, 1602, November roth, is addressed to 
Dud. Carleton, in Paris, by John Chamber- 
lain, and gives various items of news. The 
writer then proceeds :— 

The Queen..... Her accession day passed as 
usual, with preaching, singing, shooting, ringing, and 
running. he Bishop of Limerick, Dr. Thorn- 
borough, made a dull sermon at Paul’s Cross, At 
the tilt were many young runners, and Garret, the 
fool, made as fair a show as the proudest, and was 
well disguised, but his horse no bigger than a van- 
dog» he delivered his escutcheon himself, had 
audience of the Queen, and made her very merry. 
One Vernon, of Lincoln’s Inn, gave out bills of a play 
on the Bankside, to be acted by persons of account. 
Price of entry 2s, 6d. or Is. 6d. Having got most of 
the money, he fled, but was taken and brought before 
the Lord Chief Justice, who made a jest of it, and 
bound him over in 5/. to appear at the sessions. The 
people, seeing themselves deluded, revenged them- 
selves on the hangings, chairs, walls, &c., and made 
great spoil. There was much good company and 
many noblemen.f 


In the following year, 1603, James I. suc- 
ceeded to the throne of England. He was 
very favourably disposed towards the players, 
and the company performing at the Globe, 
which had hitherto been known as the 
Chamberlain’s men, were specially retained 
in the new sovereign’s service, and their 
cognomen henceforward became that of “ the 
King’s men,” or “His Majesty’s players.” 
The licence granted to the company by 


* J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, Outlines, pp. 173-175. 
+ Cal. State Papers, Domestic, 1601-1603, p. 264. 
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James I. is given by Malone, quoting 
Rymer’s Fadera, as follows :— 


Pro Laurentio Fletcher & Willielmo Shakespeare 
& aliis. A. D. 1603. Pat. 1. Jac. P.2.m. 4. James 
by the grace of God, &c., to all justices, maiors, 
sheriffs, constables, headboroughs, and other our 
officers and loving subjects, greeting. Know you 
that wee of our special grace certaine knowledge and 
meer motion have licensed and authorised and by 
these presentes doe licence and authorize theise our 
a See eee a ey are, 

ichard Bur tine Phillippes, Jo em- 
ings, Henrie Condel, William Sly, Robert Armin, 
Richard Cowly, and the rest of their associates, freely 
to use and exercise the art and faculty of playing 
comedies, tragedies, histories, interludes, morals, 

astorals, stage-plaies, and such like other as theie 

ve alreadie studied or hereafter shall use or studie, 
as well for the recreation of our loving subjects, as 
for our solace and pleasure when we shall thinke good 
to see them, during our pleasure; and the said 
comedies, tragedies, histories, enterludes, morals, 
pastorals, stage-plaies, and such like, to shew and 
exercise publiquely to their best commoditie, when 
the infection of the plague shall decrease as well 
within theire nowe usuall house called the Globe, with- 
in our county of Surrey, as also within anie towne- 
halls or moute-halls, or other convenient places, 
within the liberties and freedom of any other citie, 
universitie, town, or boroughe whatsoever, within 
our said realmes and dominions. Willing and com- 
manding you and everie of you, as you tender our 
pleasure, not onlie to permit and suffer them herein, 
without any your letts, hindrances, or molestations, 
during our pleasure, but also to be aiding or assistinge 
to them if any wrong be to them offered, and to allow 
them such former curtesies as hath been given to men 
of their place and quallitie ; and also what further 
favour you shall show to these our servaunts for our 
sake, we shall take kindlie‘at your handes, In witness 
whereof, &c. 

Witness ourselfe at Westminster, the nynteenth 
daye of Maye. 

Per Breve de privato sigillo. 

Malone, Shakespeare by Boswell, pp. 50-51 ; Collier, 
History of Dramatic Poetry, i. 334-335, 


Malone tells us that, like the other servants 
of the royal household, the performers en- 
rolled into this company were sworn into 
office, and each of them was allowed four 
yards of bastard scarlet for a cloak, and a 
quarter of a yard of velvet for the cape, every 
second year. 

The three principal companies of players 
were named after the King, the Queen, and 
the Prince of Wales. The following docu- 
ment shows the protection of the Court. 

Letter from the Privy Council to the Lord 
Mayor and the justices of Middlesex and 
Surrey requiring them to permit 


the three companies of Plaiers to the King, Queene, 
and Prince publicke to exercise ther Plaies in ther 
several and vsual howses for that purpose and noe 
other, viz., the Globe scituate in Maiden Lane, on 
the Banckside, in the Cowntie of Surrey, the Fortune 
in Goldinge Lane, and the Curtaine in Hollywelle, in 
the Cowntie of Middlesex, . . . *‘ except ther shall 
happen weeklie to die of the Plague aboue the num- 
ber of thirtie.’—Whitehall, 9 April, 1604. Contem- 
porary copy.* 

The following extremely interesting para- 
graphs on the production of some of Shake- 
speare’s dramas at the Globe are given by 
Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps : 


In the spring of the year 1608 the apparently 
inartificial drama of Pericles was represented at the 
Globe Theatre. It seems to have been well received, 
and Edward Blount, a London bookseller, lost no 
time in obtaining the personal sanction of Sir George 
Buck, the master of the revels, for its publication, 
but the emoluments derived from the stage perform- 
ances were probably too great for the company to 
incur the risk of their being diminished by the circu- 
lation of the printed drama. 

* * * * * 

About the time that Pericles was so well received at 
the.Globe, the tragedy of Antony and Cleopatra was 
in course of performance at the same theatre; but, 
although successful, it did not equal the former in 
popularity. It was, however, sufficiently attractive 
for Blount to secure the consent of the master of the 
revels to its publication, and also for the company at 
the Globe to frustrate his immediate design. 

* * * * * 

The tragedy of Macbeth was acted at the Globe 
Theatre in April, 1611, and Forman, the celebrated 
astrologer, has recorded a graphic account of its per- 
formance on that occasion, the only contemporary 
notice of it that has been discovered. The eccentric 
doctor rag to have given some of the details 
inaccurately, but he could hardly have been mistaken 
in the statement that Macbeth and Banquo made 
their first appearance on horseback, a curious testi- 
mony to the rude endeavours of the stage managers 
of the day to invest their representations with some- 
thing of reality. The weird sisters were personated 
by men, whose beards were disguised by grotesque 
pare Forman’s narrative decides a question 
which has frequently been raised, as to whether the 
ghost of Banquo should appear, or only be imagined 
by Macbeth. There is no doubt that the ghost was 
personally introduced on the early stage as well as 
long afterwards, when the tragedy was revived by 
Davenant. 

* * * * * 

A performance of the comedy of the Winter's Tale, 
the name of which is probably owing to its having 
been originally produced in the winter season, was 
witnessed by Dr. Forman at the Globe Theatre on 
May 15th, 1611. 


* Dulwich Catalogue, pp. 26, 27. 
+ Outlines, pp. 192, 193, 199, 200. 
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In the following year the theatres were 
closed, on the occasion of the death of the 
Prince of Wales. 

Letter from the Lords of the Council to the Lord 
Mayor announcing the death of the Prince of Wales. 
They had addressed letters to the Justices of the Peace 
of Middlesex and Surrey for the suppressing of all 

lays or shows within those counties, and required 
hin to prohibit all plays, shows, bear-baitings, or 
other such sights within the City and Liberties, until 
further orders, and to commit offenders to prison. 

8th November, 1612.* 


The Globe theatre was destroyed by fire 
on Tuesday, June 29th, 1613. Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps conjectures that Shakespeare was at 
Stratford-on-Avon at the time, because his 
name is not mentioned in any of the notices 
of the calamity. There is a quaint and 
interesting contemporary poem on the event, 
entitled “A Sonnett upon the Pittifull Burne- 
ing of the Globe Playhouse in London.” 
Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps writes :—T 


First printed by Haslewood, under his customary 
pseudonym in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1816, and 
there said to have been ‘‘ copied from an old manu- 
script volume of poems.” Doubts having been 
suggested respecting the genuineness of the poem, it 
is important to state that the present edition of it is 
taken from a manuscript of the early part of the 
seventeenth century, of unquestionable authenticity, 
preserved in the library of Sir Mathew Wilson, Bart., 
of Eshton Hall, co. York, 


Now sitt the downe, Melpomene, 
Wrapt in a sea-cole robe, 
And tell the dolefull tragedie 
That late was played at Globe. 
* 


All you that please to understand 
Come listen to my storye, 

To see Death with his rakeing brand 
Mongst such an auditorye : 

Regarding neither Cardinall’s might 

Nor yett the rugged face of Henry the Eight. 
Oh sorrow, etc. 


This fearfull fire beganne above, 
A wonder strange and true, 
And to the stage-howse did remove, 
As round as taylor’s clewe : 
And burnt downe both beame and snagg 
And did not spare the silken flagg. 
Oh sorrow, etc. 


Out runne the knightes, out runne the lordes, 
And there was great adoe ; 

Some lost their hattes, and some their swordes ; 
Then out runne Burbidge too ; 

The reprobates, though drunke on Munday, 

Prayd for the Foole and Henry Condye. 
Oh sorrow, etc. 





* Remem>rancia, p. 410, 


t Outlines, p. 536. 


The perrywigges and drumme heades frye, 
Like to a butter firkin ; 
A wofull burneing did betide 
To many a good buffe jerkin. 
Then with swolne eyes, like Drunken Flemminges, 
Distressed stood old stuttering Heminges, 
Oh sorrow, etc. 


There are eight verses, but the above are 
the most descriptive of them. The poem is 
noticed in Historical MSS. Commission Re- 
Port, ill., pp. Xvili., 299. 

Malone quotes the following account of 
the disaster, as given by Sir Henry Wotton, 
in a letter dated July 2, 1613 (Relig. Wotton., 
p- 425, ed. 1685) :— 

Now to let matters of state sleepe, I will entertain 
you at the present with what happened this week at 
the Banks side. The King’s players had a new play 
called A// Js True, representing some principal pieces 
of the reign of Henry the Eighth, which was set forth 
with many extraordinary circumstances of pomp and 
majesty, even to the matting of the stage; the 
knights of the order with their Georges and Garter, 
the Guards with their embroidered coats, and the 
like ; sufficient in truth within a while to make 
greatness very familiar, if not ridiculous. Now King 
Henry making a Masque at the Cardinal Wolsey’s 
house, and certain cannons being shot off at his entry, 
some of the paper or other stuff, wherewith one of 
them was stopped, did light on the thatch, where 
being thought at first but an idle smoak, and their 
eyes more attentive to the show, it kindled inwardly, 
and ran round like a train, consuming within less 
than an hour the whole house to the very ground. 
This was the fatal period of that virtuous fabrick, 
wherein yet nothing did perish but wood and straw, 
and a few forsaken cloaks; only one man had his 
breeches set on fire, that would perhaps have broyled 
him, if he had not by the benefit of a provident wit, 
put it out with bottle ale.* 

From a letter of Mr. John Chamberlain’s 
to Sir Ralph Winwood, dated July 8th, 1613, 
in which the accident is likewise mentioned, 
we learn that the Globe had only two doors. 
After describing the fire, which included “a 
dwelling-house adjoining,” Mr. Chamberlain 
expresses great marvel that so little harm 
was done, the theatre “having but two 
narrow doors to get out.” 

It would appear that Ben Jonson was 
present at the fire. In his Execration upon 
Vulcan he exclaims— 

But, O, those reeds! thy mere disdain of them 
Made thee beget that cruel stratagem, 

Which some are pleased to style but thy mad prank, 
Against the Globe, the glory of the Bank ; 


Which, though it were the fort of the whole parish, 
Flank’d with a ditch, and fore’d out of a marish, 








* Given also by Collier, iii., p. 111. 
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I saw with two poor chambers taken in, 
And raz’d, ere thought could urge, this might have 
been ! 


Collier remarks on this, that, as the 
building was flanked by a ditch, there could 
hardly have been a deficiency of water had 
there then existed the means of applying it.* 

Howes, in his additions to Stow’s Chronicle, 
confirms the above account by Wotton. 
There seems to be no doubt that the play 
which was being presented when the mishap 
occurred was on the subject of Henry the 
Eighth ; but whether it was Shakespeare’s 
drama cannot be determined. Its title ap- 
pears to have been A// Js True, and the 
refrain of the poem on the occasion, “and 
yet all this is true,” was probably an allusion 
to this title. In the next spring, says Howes, 
the theatre “ was builded in far fairer manner 
than before.” This fact is alluded to by John 
Taylor the Water Poet in his Quatern of 
New-catched Epigrams :— 

As gold is better that’s in fire tried, 

So is the Bankside Globe that late was burn’d, 

For where before it had a thatched hide, 

Now to a stately theatre is turn’d : 
Which is an emblem, that great things are won 
By those that dare through greatest dangers run. 


Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps tells us that the 
rebuilding cost £1,400. He adds that 
Chamberlain, writing from London on June 
30th, 1614, to a lady at Venice, says, “ I heare 
much speach of this new playhouse, which 
is saide to be the fayrest that ever was in 
England.” 

It has been mentioned that Shakespeare's 
connection with the Globe ceased at or before 
the time of the fire. Accordingly we find in 
the following grant, dated March 27th, 1619, 
his name is absent :— 

Grant to John Hemings, Rich. Burbage, Hen. 
Condall, John Lowen, Nich. Tooley, John Under- 
wood, Nathan Field, Robt. Benfield, Robt. Gough, 
Wn. Eccleston, Rich. Robinson, and John Shancks, 
and their associates, of licence to act comedies, 
tragedies, histories, &c., for the solace and pleasure 
of the King and his subjects, at the Globe, Bankside, 


co. Surrey, and at their private house in the precincts 
of-Blackfriars, and other places. 


This grant was probably drafted some days 
before its date, for the great Burbage, whose 
name is mentioned, had played his part in 


* History of Dramatic Poetry, iii., 112. 
+ Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1619-1623, p. 28. 


his last scene shortly before, as we see by the 
following letter :— 


1619, March 19, London. Chamberlain to Carleton. 
.. Burbage, the great actor, dead, worth 300/. in 
land.* 


In another notice of this year Burbage’s 
name is omitted :— 


1619, May 19. Order signed by the Earl of Pem- 
broke for deliverie to the bearer, John Hemmings, on 
behalf of himself and the rest of his followers, His 
Majesty’s servants the players, whose names are under- 
written, such allowance for their liveries as hath been 
heretofore accustomed :— 

John Hemmings, Henry Condell, John Lowen, 
Nathan Field, John Underwood, Nicholas Tooley, 
Robert Goffe, Robert Benfield, William Eccles- 
ton, John Shanke, Richard Robinson, Joseph 
Taylor. 

1621, April 7. The like, except that John Rice is 
there and Nathan Field is absent ; and the names of 
Condell, Goffe, and Benfield are here spelt Cundell, 
Gough, and Bennefield.ft 


We have seen the Globe players were, to 
some extent, involved in the Essex rebellion. 
A similar circumstance occurred in the suc- 
ceeding reign. There was a strong opposition 
in this country at that time to the Spanish 
alliance. We have note of this in 1618. In 
this year there was a tumult at the Spanish 
ambassador’s house in Barbican.t Subse- 
quently the ambassador, Count Gondomar, 
had more cause to complain, for His Majesty’s 
players held him up to ridicule. Middleton 
was the author of the piece, and the story is 
briefly told in the State Papers as follows :— 


1624, Aug. 12, Rufford—Sec. Conway to the 
Council. The King is informed by the Spanish 
Ambassador, that a scandalous comedy, in which 
his Majesty the King of Spain, Count Gondo- 
mar, and the Archbp. of Spalato are personified, 
has been performed by his players. There being a 
prohibition against representing modern Kings on the 
stage, he wonders at their boldness, and also that 
none of his own ministers, who must have heard of it, 
have not reported it to him. The author and per- 
formers of the play are to be cited before Council, 
those most faulty imprisoned, the comedy examined 
wherein it is offensive, and measures taken for the 
severe punishment of the offenders, and restraint of 
such presumption in future. § 

1624, Aug. 14, London.—Sir. Fras. Nethersole to 
[Carleton] .... Anew play, the plot of which is 
a game of chess, in which the whole Spanish business 





* Jbid., p. 26. 
Hist. MSS. Commission Report, iv. p. 299. 
Vide correspondence thereon, Aemembrancia, 


P+ 452. 
§ Cal. State Papers, Domestic, 1623-1625, p. 325. 
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is taken up, and Gondomar brought on to the stage, is 
so popular that the players gain 100/, a night.* 

1624, Aug. 19, Essex House.—Sir Fras. Nethersole 
to Carleton..... The a have been called 


before Council, and forbidden to play till they have 
appeared before his Majesty... .. t 

1624, Aug. 21, London.—Chamberlain to [Carle- 
ton]... .3 the play of Gondomar was so much 
frequented by all classes, that one had to be there by 
one o’clock to find room; they represented him to 
the very life, and had his cast-off apparel and litter, 
but they depicted somebody else too, and therefore 
are forbidden to play at all, during the King’s plea- 
sure, and may be glad if they so escape. 

1624, Aug. 21. Whitehall.—The Council to Sec. 
Conway. Find that the performance of the scan- 
dalous comedy was licensed by Sir Hen. Herbert, 
master of the Revels. The poet, Middleton, has 
shifted out of the way. Have sharply reproved the 
actors, forbidden their performing again till the King’s 
pleasure be known, and ordered them to give bonds 
for their appearance. Send the comedy for his 
Majesty’s inspection. § 

1624, Aug. 27, Woodstock.—Sec. Conway to the 
Council. The king wishes them to examine by whose 
direction the personating of Gondomar and others 
was done ; those parties are to be severely punished, 
but his Majesty is unwilling to punish the innocent, 
or utterly ruin the company [of stage players].|| 


All the theatres were closed in 1630 on 
account of the plague. The Globe players 
continued to prosper during the reign of 
Charles I., but their end was approaching. 
The following Warrants show us that the 
players occasionally attended at Court :— 


1636, Dec. 13, Hampton Court. Warrant for pay- 
ment. The King having commanded his servants the 
players to assemble their company and keep them- 
selves together near the Court, gives them an allow- 
ance of 20/. per week, which is to be paid to John 
Lowen and Joseph Tayler, on behalf of their company ; 
such allowance to commence from 1st November last, 
to continue during His Majesty’s pleasure, and to be 
taken as of his princely bounty.** 

1637, April 11, Westminster. Warrant to pay 154/., 
being the charge of the alterations and additions made 
in the scene, apparel, and properties employed for 
setting forth the new play called the Royal Slave, 
lately acted at Hampton Court, together with the 
charge of dancers and composers of music, the same 
to be paid as follows, viz., to Peter le Huc, property 
maker, 50/. ; to George Portman, painter, 50/.; and to 
Estienne Nau and Sebastien la Pierre, for themselves 
and 12 dancers, 54/.+¢ 





* Cal. State Papers, Domestic, p. 327. 
Tt Lbid., p. 328. 

{ Lid, p. 330. 

§ Lbid., p. 329. 

|| Zbzd., p. 331. 

G Remembrancia, p. 341. 

** Cal. State Papers, p. 228. 


Tt Zbid., p. 563. 








The end of the Globe playhouse is de- 
scribed by Howes. It was “ pulled doune 
to the ground by Sir Matthew Brand on 
Monday, the 15th of April, 1644, to make 
tenements in the rooms of it.” * 

This completes the history of the Globe 
so far as its chronological narration is con- 
cerned. In our next paper some notes on 
the internal economy, arrangements, and 
aspect of the playhouse will be added ; and 
the Swan theatre will be dealt with in the 
same paper. This will complete the present 
section of the subject, which we have marked 
and kept together under one title as section 
‘No. II.” of our history of London Theatres. 





Che Attack on Dover, 1067. 


“The truth of the whole matter is that all this 
very ingenious but baseless fabric has been built 
on the foundation of a single error.’—Mr. E 
FREEMAN. f 


is in the above words that Mr. 

Freeman dismisses that remark- 

able and well-known work, in 

which the late Mr. Coote so ably 
urged the case for the “ Roman” theory. 
I do not here propose to discuss the ques- 
tion at stake between the champions of the 
“ Roman” and of the ‘‘ Teuton” schools ; 
I shall merely take Mr. Freeman’s words, 
and use them as the text of a short discourse 
on an episode of that period in our history 
which he has made so peculiarly his own. 
I shall analyse the “ fabric” which he has 
there raised, and I shall show that it “has 
been built,” beyond the range of question, 
‘on the foundation of a single error.” 

In the whole story of the Norman con- 
quest there is, in truth, no simpler episode 
than that of this attack on Dover. The 
men of Kent, smarting beneath the tyranny 
of the notorious Odo of Bayeux, seized the 
opportunity afforded by his absence beyond 
the Thames, to invite Count Eustace of 
Boulogne, of yore their bitterest foe, to 
come over and make himself master of that 


* Howes’s MS. in Collier’s Life of Shakespeare. 
+ Macmillan’s Magazine, xxii., 213. 
} “ Pridem sibi inimicissimo ” (William of Poitou), 
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stronghold, which was later well described as 
the “clavis Anglize et repagulum.”* The 
Count accepted their offer, and, arriving at 
the head of his followers, endeavoured to 
carry the castle by a desperate coup-de-main. 
Failing to surprise its defenders, he encoun- 
tered a determined resistance; his troops 
lost heart; the besieged garrison sallied 
forth ; a panic seized on the assailants; in 
headlong rout they plunged down the cliffs, 
the Normans following in hot pursuit. With 
great difficulty the Count and a shattered 
remnant of his force succeeding in reaching 
his ships, and effecting an ignominious 
retreat. 

Such are the simple facts; but Mr. 
Freeman knows better. He decided to 
“minutely study the story,”t and his study 
bore fruit as follows :— 

In the first place he tells that 


Our accounts show that the town itself had to be 
taken as well as the castle, and it was on the town 
that the first attack was made.f 


His authority for that statement is this :— 


The special mention of the town comes from 
Orderic (508 1.) :—‘‘Quum hostes vehementer impetum 
facere in oppidum molirentur ; custodes ad defensan- 
dum reperti sunt, et ferventissime qua locus peterat 
impugnari restiterunt.”’ § 


In the second place, he discovered that 


It is plain that the townsmen were on the side of 
the garrison. Whatever might be the feelings of the 
rest of the shire, the men of Dover had no mind to 
see Count Eustace again within their walls. || 


For this he relies on the passage: — 
‘“‘ Oppidani confestim portas patefecerunt ” 
(Ord. Vit., 508 1.), which he renders in his 
narrative, “The gates were thrown open by 
the townsmen.¢ We learn then that the 
stability of this “ ingenious fabric” wholly 
depends on “the distinct mention of ‘ off:- 
dum’ and ‘ oppidani’ in Orderic.”** 


* “The famous cliff of Dover was already defended 
by a castle. . . . . of whose strength, both from its 
position and its defences, Norman writers speak with 
all respect, a fortress whose fame had crossed the 
sea.”’—Norman Conquest, iii., 534-5. 

¢ Jbid., iv., 112. 

~ Lbid., p. 116. 

§ Lbid. 

|| Zoid. 

Loid. 
** Jbid., p. 118 (note). 


We shall find that, in confidently assigning 
to these terms a meaning entirely and 
strangely wrong, lies that “error” on which 
the Regius Professor has raised his “ baseless 
fabric.” 

First, then, as to the general use in 
Ordericus of the terms ofpidum and oppidani. 
That anyone could have read, have studied, 
Ordericus, without observing his incessant 
use of ofpidum for a fortress, and oppidani 
for its garrison, would seem almost impossi- 
ble; but with Mr. Freeman all things are 
possible. 

I shall here quote some instances from 
Mr. Freeman’s own writings to show that 
he himself bears witness to the fact. In 
the preceding volume of the same work we 
have the case of Ambriéres, which, just as 
in the case of Dover itself, is spoken of by 
William of Poitou as a “‘castrum ” (Vorman 
Congq., iii., 167, notes), and its garrison as 
‘‘castellani” (2., 168, note), and which is 
duly described by Mr. Freeman as “ another 
donjon on a height” (#., 166). Yet Or- 
dericus speaks of it (#. 209, note) as 
“ Ambreras opfpidum ejus.” Again, his 
“‘ oppida nova condidit” is duly rendered 
by the Regius Professor “he built new 
Jortresses” (W. Rufus, ii., 216). Again, at 
the siege of the Castle of Courcy, he speaks 
of its gate as “‘oppidi portas,” and tells us 
of the castle that “in novo munimento con- 
struere furnum offidanis fas non fuerat (éd., 
ii, 250). Similarly, the garrison of Tick- 
hill Castle are termed by him “ oppidani” 
(t., ii., 421-2); and of a skirmish before the 
castle of Fresnay we read :— 

Militum vero turme regio jussu Fredernaium 
repente adierunt et cum offzdanzs equitibus militari 
exercitu ante portas castri aliquantulum certaverunt 
(%., ii., 229). . 
But further evidence is rendered needless by 
Mr. Freeman’s own admission. For in the 
case of the siege of Bridgnorth Castle, we 
find a note to the following effect (¢., ii., 
441) :— 

Ord. Vit., 8071.:—‘* Tres quoque municip~es man- 
davit, et coram cunctis juravit, quod nisi offzdum in 
triduo sibi redderent, omnes quoscunque de _ illis 
capere possent, suspendio perirent.” These ‘‘ muni- 
cipes,” the “‘ oppidani ” of the rest of the story, must 
be the three captains, Roger, Robert, and Wulfgar. 
Odd as it seems, both “ oppidanus ” and ‘‘ municeps ” 
are often used in this sense. See Ducange in Muni- 
ceps. 





— 
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Further on, where Ordericus speaks of “ 0f/7- 
dani omnes et burgenses,” Mr. Freeman 
observes that “the appearance of the ‘ bur- 
genses’ . . . . mark (séc) yet more distinctly 
the true meaning of ‘ oppidani’” (#., 443, 
note). This is so, and if Ordericus had 
been speaking (which he was not) of the 
“townsmen” at Dover, he would, as else- 
where, have used the term “ burgenses ” (or 
‘“‘cives”). But Mr. Freeman, rushing here, 
as elsewhere, into the opposite extreme, in 
turn overshoots the mark, when he further 
urges, of “ castrensium et magistrorum,” that 

The use of the words may seem odd, but “ magi- 

stri” must (szc) mean the captains, and “castrenses ”’ 
the burgesses (2d., 445, note). 
I am prepared to show that, as we might 
expect, ‘“castrenses” is here merely an 
equivalent of the familiar “ castellani,’” the 
garrison of the fortress. 

Elated, it would seem, by the above dis- 
covery, Mr. Freeman explains, in the same 
work (i, 194, note), that “the adulterina 
municipia are the castles built without the 
duke’s license,” and with lofty pity for a 
luckless Frenchman, who had ventured to 
trespass on his preserves,* is careful to add 
that “ M. le Hardy (60) amusingly mistakes 
the municipia for ‘quelques communes.’ ” 
Mr. Freeman’s mistake over its sister-term 
is equally “amusing,” though of greater 
consequence. When, then, we similarly read 
of Thierry, that he “has an amusing glim- 
mering of truth,”fand of St. John that he 
‘amusingly takes Lappenberg to task,”’f it 
is pleasant to reflect that Mr. Freeman 
himself may yet afford us as much amuse- 
ment as his predecessors have afforded him. 

We will now address ourselves to the case 
of Dover, and admitting even, for Mr. 
Freeman’s benefit, that offidum is an am- 
biguous term, we will see whether (1) the 
parallel narratives, or (2) the circumstances 
of the case, allow it to bear any other sense 
than that of the castle itself. 

Now, “Orderic’s account,” as Mr. Free- 
man observes, “is founded on that of William 
of Poitou, whose words he largely copies” 
(Norman Cong., iv., 114). 


* Gaston le Hardy’s Etude de Critique Historique 
(Caen, 1880). 
Norman Conquest ( 2nd Ed.), i., 713. 
{ Lbid., p. 662. 


According to the latter, Eustace was invited 
“uti castrum Doveram invadat”: similarly 
his prize, according to the latter, was to be 
munitionem Dover.” Again, the following 
speaks for itself :— 


WILLIAM OF POITOU. ORDERICUS VITALIS. 
**Ut incaute opprimeret “Ut ofpidum ex insperato 
castellanos,” preeoccuparet.” 


What can be plainer than that the oppidum 
of Ordericus corresponds with the castrum 
of William? A comparison with William of 
Jumiéges enforces the same conclusion :-— 


WILLIAM OF JUMIEGES. ORDERICUS VITALIS. 


“MilitesOdonisBaiocasini ‘‘ Denique ofpidani con- 
Presulis atque Hugonis  festim portas patefece- 
de Monteforti...portas runt.” 

patefaciunt.” 


Here it will be seen that the oppidani of 
Ordericus are, as usual, the soldiers of the 
garrison. 

And the circumstances of the case, if 
possible, are even more conclusive. Mr. 
Freeman’s assumption that oppidum is the 
“town,” and opfpidani the townsmen,” is 
(1) opposed to the fact that in each of the 
narratives the invitation to Eustace is repre- 
sented as unanimous ;* (2) assumes that the 
town itself was then fortified and walled, for 
which there is no evidence; is (3) incom- 
patible with the rush to the ships—which 
must actually have been waiting in the 
harbour itself f—requiring a swiit horse 
(velocitas equi), or a knowledge of the path 
(notitia tramitis), or, above all, a flight to the 
cliffs, that is, in the opposite direction; is 
(4) knocked on the head by the narrative of 
Ordericus himself. 

Indeed, Mr. Freeman, though he clings 
to his “fabric,” soon finds himself in sorry 
straits. After describing the Count before 
the walls.of the town, disheartened by the 
resistance of its defenders, and sounding the 
signal for retreat, he proceeds :— 


* “Vicinia omnis adfuit armata” (William of 
Poitou). ‘‘Quz toto nisu suffragari Eustachi erat 
conata ” (Ordericus Vitalis). 

+ The town was then, as now, a harbour, the 
entrance to which (é#troitus portus) is mentioned in 
Domesday. It was in this harbour, and, therefore, iz 
the town, that Eustace and his men must actually 
have disembarked. This is in harmony with an 
attack on the castle, but obviously incompatible with 
an attack on the town. 
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The gates were thrown open by the townsmen, 

and a general attack on the part of the besiegers 
(szc) changed the retreat into a flight (p. 116). 
I need scarcely point out that “ besiegers ” 
here makes nonsense of the paragraph ; but 
we cannot tell whether it merely implies that 
the writer was becoming a little “ mixed ” in 
his narrative, or whether he was actually 
misled by the “ propugnatorum ” of Orde- 
ricus,* and, to quote his own severe comment, 
“ unable to construe his Latin.” + 

Now we come to the flight, which is thus 
confidently described :— 

The terrible name of Odo scattered them in all 

directions. Some, seeking to escape the horsemen, 
strove to climb the steep heights on either side of the 
town (p. 117). 
A vivid picture, no doubt, and based, as we 
learn, on Ordericus. But what says that 
writer himself, the protégé of the Regius 
Professor? + Alas! with a lack of gratitude 
which cannot sufficiently be deplored, he not 
only resolutely declines to help him “ over 
the stile,” but has the bad taste to employ 
words destructive of his patron’s theory. 
His description, says Mr. Freeman, “ is very 
graphic,”—too graphic, alas! to be mis- 
taken :— 

Ea formidine velut amentes per avize rupis preci- 

pitium se dejecerunt, et tali compendio foedius quam 
ense virorum perierunt. 
Of course, in fleeing from the Casé#/e to their 
ships they dashed down the precipitous hill 
(se dejecerunt). Mr. Freeman, wishing them 
to flee from the sown, makes them, as above, 
rush wf the hill (“they strove to climb,” 
etc.). Now, it is a rash thing for an original 
authority to contradict a theory of Mr. Free- 
man. And this is what Ordericus here does. 
So, like the English Chronicle in another 
place, he must be told that he is unfortu- 
nately in error. Is he not convicted out of 
his own mouth? For thus argues the 
Professor, in a note :— 


* “ Eruptionemque propugnatorum, quo turpius 
abigeretur, timeret ”’ (p. 116, note). 

+ “The Editor [of the Annales Cambriz] seems 
in many places to have been unable either to read 
his manuscript or to construe his Latin.” —W. Rufus, 


ii; 2 

"t “ If it is reason enough to reject a statement that 
[? it] is found in Orderic only, we must cast away 
most of the details of the campaigns of 10€8-1070, 
that is, our only connected narrative of the real 
conquest of England.” —Morman Conquest, iv., 786, 


William of Jumiéges makes no mention of the 
townsfolk and speaks only of the “ milites ” 
From this, and from the accounts of men falling head- 
long from the rocks, we “— have thought that the 
attack was made only on the castle. But from the 
distinct mention of ‘‘ oppidum ” and ‘‘ oppidani” in 
Orderic, it would seem that it was the town which 
was immediately assaulted. The besiegers may have 
invested the town on all sides from above as well as 
from below; or footmen pursued by horse may have 
tried to escape by climbing the heights on each side 
of the town (p. 118, note). 


Here, then, we arrive once more at the 
“single error” from which we started. On 
the strange assumption that ofpidum and 
oppidani must, at all cost, mean “town” 
and “townsmen,” is Mr. Freeman’s “ fabric ” 
built. 

We have now analysed in detail this 
“ingenious but baseless fabric ;” we have 
seen that not the town, but the castle was 
attacked ; that not the town, but the castle 
was successfully defended ; and that, striking 
though the fact would be if true, there is 
nothing to show, and everything to disprove, 
that “the townsmen were on the side of 
the garrison.” ‘To quote Mr. Freeman’s own 
words, when criticising a brother historian :— 


Of course, I shall be told that these things do not 
matter, that it is quite unimportant whether, etc., 
etc... . . that it is mere pedantry to dwell, etc, 
GECS ce senle te This is what is always said to those who 
think that truth is worth winning at any price, Real 
students of history think otherwise.* 


If there are any who remain unconvinced, 
I would refer them to an authority they 
cannot dispute, no other than that of Mr. 
Freeman himself. After proving, as the 
result of his “minute study,” that the inva- 
ders attacked, not the castle, but the town, 
and were repelled by a sally from its gates, 
he gravely informs us in the very same 
volume (p. 25), that it was “ Harold’s Castle 
on the rock [which] had been so vainly 
assaulted by Count Eustace.” This could 
not have been ventured on by any less 
“accurate” historian than he who wrote of 
“the long blockade beneath the donjon of 
Brionne,” t though when, in the very same 
volume, giving us the details of that blockade, 
he assures us that no ‘‘donjon”’ was then 


* Fortnightly Review (New Series), iii., 404, 
+ Norman Conquest, ii. (2nd Ed.), 165, 
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in existence, no fortress “ beneath” which 
the duke could linger.* 

Here we may pause to glance for an 
instant at Mr. Clark’s description of this 
attack. In his great work on Military 
Architecture he has reprinted his account 
of Dover Castle, in which he briefly men- 
tions the affair (ii, 4). He has, of course, 
avoided Mr. Freeman’s error of supposing 
that the town, not the castle, was attacked, 
but he makes what I must venture to term 
the very characteristic slips (1) of dating the 
attack seven years too late (1074); and (2) of 
stating that the absent leaders “exerted 
themselves in the county, and the castle 
was relieved.” I need scarcely say that 
this statement has, and (from the circum- 
stances of the case) could have, no founda- 
tion, in fact. 

It would be easy to show that in his 
mention of Dover, not only in the year 
immediately preceding, but again a century 
and a half later, Mr. Freeman is similarly 
misled by the misunderstanding of a word. 
But, for the present, enough has been said. 
The work upon which I am now engaged 
will contain revelations on Zhe Norman 
Conquest, of which the contents of the 
present paper afford but a trifling specimen. 
It will also, I hope, extend our knowledge 
on the important subject of the Norman 
Castles, on which Mr. Clark’s noble mono- 
graph, though far in advance of any other 
work that has ever yet been produced, is 
still, I venture to think, less final than is 
believed. J. H. Rounp. 


yr 


Che fairies in Literature.t 
—»—- 

WHERE is considerable confusion 

in the popular mind as to the 

names and attributes of fairies, 

and it is not very easy to clear 





* Jb,, 261 :—“ The Castle of Brionne of those days 
was not the hill-fortress, the shell of a donjon, of that 
or the next age, which now looks down upon the 
town and valley beneath,.... The point of 
defence which was most relied on at Brionne was 
the fortified hall of stone which stood on an island in 
the river. 

t The substance of this paper was read before the 
Folk-lore Society in 1882, 





away this confusion, because peris, nymphs, 
and elves have got mixed up together, and 
naturally the widely different sentiments 
exhibited in northern and southern beliefs 
respectively do not coalesce into a congruous 
whole. There are two views as to the origin 
of fairies: the one, which we may call the 
hypothesis of degradation, by which the belief 
in these beings is supposed to be a sort of 
demoralized religion, or a relic of something 
more real; and the other one, lately pro- 
pounded by an able writer in the Cornhill 
Magazine, which we may call the hypothesis 
of idealization. By this the popular idea of 
a fairy is explained as a tradition of a small 
race that once inhabited the world. Our 
national fairies are really the elves, and when 
we deal with elves we are on tolerably sure 
ground. 

It is usually allowed that the final authority 
for a name is the bearer of it; therefore 
let us try to find what the fairies themselves 
like to be called. The Highlanders are said 
by Sir Walter Scott to be at all times 
unwilling to speak of them, especially on 
Fridays, when their influence is thought to 
be especially extensive. As they are supposed 
to be invisibly present, they are at all times 
to be spoken of with respect. In Jamieson’s 
Popular Ballads and Songs (1806),* some 
verses are quoted on this subject, from which 
it appears that the fairies are particularly 
fond of the appellation “Seely folk,”— 
‘‘seely” meaning pleasant and happy; so 
that this is allied to the terms “ good people,” 
“good neighbours,” widely applied to the 
fairies. The lines are as follows :— 


Gin ye ca’ me imp or e/f, 

I rede ye weel, look to yourself ; 
Gin ye ca’ me fairy, 

I'll work ye meikle tarry ; 


Gin gude neiber ye ca’ me, 

Then gude neiber I will be; 

But gin ye ca’ me Seedy Wight, 

[’ll be your friend baith day and night. 


The late Mr. Crofton Croker, a great 
authority on Irish fairies, describes them as 
a few inches high, airy, and almost trans- 
parent in body; so delicate in form, that 
a dewdrop when they chance to dance upon 


* Vol. ii., p. 405. 
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it, trembles indeed, but does not break. 
Both sexes are of extraordinary beauty. 
They do not live alone or in pairs, but 
always in large societies, and are governed 
by a queen. Mr. Croker alludes to their 
preference of those who call them by 
nice names. “They are invisible to man, 
particularly in the day time, and as they 
can be present and hear all that is said, the 
peasantry never speak of them but with 
caution and respect, terming them the good 
people or friends.” Without entering into 
too fine distinctions, we may divide the 
fairies into those of (1) the air, (2) the water, 
(3) the earth. 

The elves mostly dwelt in the bowels of 
the earth, but the Scandinavians divided 
them into white elves, or inhabitants of the 
air, and black elves, or inhabitants of the 
earth. The former were light, genial, playful, 
and benevolent ; the latter were dark, cruel, 
and rapacious. Besides these inhabitants of 
air and earth, we have those beautiful 
creatures who disport in the waves, the 
undines or nymphs of the fountain, who are 
an evident survival from classical romance. 
Superstition varies greatly according to the 
geographical character of the country where 
it is born. In wild mountainous districts the 
fairies are fierce and dangerous ; they betray 
innocent people to death, and fly away with 
them to cloudland ; but in flat districts the 
fairies are homely, and we find them helping 
the household. The ‘Brown Man of the 
Muirs” introduced into Leyden’s fine ballad 
The Cout of Keeldar is a most malignant 
fairy. We need not trouble ourselves with 
the story of the ballad, but merely call up 
this worker of evil :— 

The third blast that young Keeldar blew, 
Still stood the limber fern ! 

And a wee man, of swarthy hue, 
Up started by a cairn. 


His russet weeds were brown as heath, 
That clothes the upland fell ; 

And the hair of his head was frizzly red, 
As the purple heather-bell. 


An urchin, clad in pickles red, 
Clung cowering to his arm ; 

The hounds they howl’d and backward fled, 
As struck by fairy charm. 

‘* Why rises high the staghound’s cry, 
Where staghound aoa should be? 

= wakes that horn the silent morn, 


ithout the leave of me?”— 





*¢ Brown Dwarf, that o’er the muirland strays 
Thy name to Keeldar tell !”— 
‘¢ The Brown Man of the Muirs, who stays 
Beneath the heather-bell. 
‘°Tis sweet beneath the heather-bell, 
To live in autumn brown 3 
And sweet to hear the lav’rocks swell 
Far, far from tower and town. 
‘‘ But woe betide the shrilling horn, 
The chase’s surly cheer ! 
And ever that hunter is forlorn, 
Whom first at morn I hear.” 
Of the friendliness of the homely fairies we 
have the high authority of Milton, who in 
LD’ Allegro 
Tells how the drudging goblin sweat 
To earn his cream-bowl duly set ; 
When in one night, ere glimpse of morn, 
His shadowy flail hath thresh’d the corn 
That ten day-lab’rers could not end ; 
Then lies him down the lubber fiend, 
And stretch’d out all the chimney’s length, 
Basks at the fire his hairy strength, 
And crop-full out of doors he flings, 
Ere the first cock his matin rings. 

If, however, these elves were not treated 
as they considered was their due, they grew 
vindictive. 

The pixies were very kind to two servant 
girls in Tavistock, who nightly placed some 
fresh water for them. One night this was 
forgotten, and the pixies therefore came up 
to the girls’ room to complain of the neglect. 
One of the girls proposed to go downstairs 
to rectify the omission, but the other said 
“ for her part she would not stir out of bed 
to please all the pixies in Devonshire.” The 
good-natured one went down and filled the 
bucket, and was rewarded by finding a hand- 
ful of silver pennies next morning, but the 
other was made lame for seven years. 

One of these elves in Jutland was in the 
habit of going into the kitchen after the maid 
had gone to bed, to eat the gruel she had 
left out for him. One night he was disgusted 
to find no butter in the bowl, and he fell 
into a violent rage at the girl’s forgetfulness. 
At the height of his passion he went into 
the cowhouse and twisted the neck of the 
best cow that was in it. But being still 
hungry he stole back to eat the gruel, such as 
it was, and then he found the butter at the 
bottom of the bowl. He was so vexed at the 
injustice he had done to the family, that to 
make good the damage he set a chest full of 
money down by the side of the dead cow. 
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There is a prevalent belief that the in- 
habitants of houses built on fairy rings 
invariably prosper, probably because the 
elves live under them and protect the people. 
Sir Walter Scott relates in his Minstrelsy of 
the Border an amusing story of Sir Godfrey 
Macculloch, who when taking the air on 
horseback near his own house was accosted 
by a little old man arrayed in green, and 
mounted on a white palfrey. After mutual 
salutation the old man gave Sir Godfrey to 
understand that he resided under his habita- 
tion, and that he had great reason to com- 
plain of the direction of a drain or common 
sewer, which emptied itself directly into his 
chief room. Sir Godfrey remedied the 
defect, and was rewarded later on by being 
rescued from the scaffold by supernatural 
agency. 

Elves are always small ; most of them can 
go through keyholes, but we have some more 
exact particulars as to their height in inches. 
One elf is said to have been caught which 
was a foot long. There is a tradition that 
these creatures have been getting smaller 
ever since the birth of Christ, and will 
eventually turn into ants; after which trans- 
formation they will be taken off the face of 
the earth. The Indian fairy, on the other 
hand, is as large as a human being, and has 
wings. Cornwall abounds with fairies, and 
they are so common that it has been possible 
to make an elaborate classification of their 
chief characteristics. Mr. Robert Hunt is 
the authority for the following list :— 

1. There are the small people. 

2. The Spriggans. 

3- The Piskies or Pigseys. 

4- Buccas, Bockles, or Knockers. The 
Knockers are supposed to be the ghosts of 
the Jews who crucified our Lord, and were 
sent for slaves by the Roman emperors to 
work the mines. 

5- Browneys (household). 

Elves are usually clothed in green, but not 
always, as other colours are recorded, particu- 
larly brown. Mrs. Quickly appeals to 

Fairies black, grey, green, and white. 
Merry Wives of Windsor, v. 5. 

Before proceeding further we must consider 
the spiritual relations of these beings, and 
here again there is very considerable con- 
fusion. 





If we consider the matter fully, we must 
come to the conclusion that they are soulless 
—that they are in fact a middle species 
between men and spirits. They are not good 
enough to inherit the joys of heaven, but too 
good to be condemned to eternal fires. It is 
this soullessness which makes them so mis- 
chievous. They are incapable of under- 
standing the misery they sometimes bring 
upon their victims. 

Theologians have thrown the whole history 
of fairyland into confusion by insisting that 
the inhabitants of that country are devils. 
They seem to have argued that as they are 
not angels, therefore they must be devils. 
They would allow of no medium between these 
two extremes. Sir Walter Scott writes :— 

The fairies being on such bad terms with the divines, 

those who pretended to intercourse with them were 
without scruple punished as sorcerers; and such 
absurd charges are frequently stated as exaggerations 
of crimes in themselves sufficiently heinous. 
As a rule the elves do not like to be seen, 
and those who look at them are often struck 
blind in one eye. If watched, those who do 
the work of a household will leave it. Fairy 
ointment applied to the eyes will cause the 
elves to become visible. The belief that fairy 
treasure is changed into dross will be found 
to be widespread. 

Those who are inveigled away by the fairies 
are made to forget their human life. They 
are given a drink of forgetfulness which is 
like the nectar of the gods. All knowledge 
of time is thus annihilated. Rescues from 
fairyland of those mortals who had been taken 
there were sometimes successful, but more 
often they were unsuccessful. Sir Walter 
Scott relates the following story: — 

The wife of a farmer in Lothian had been carried off 
by the fairies, and, during the year of probation, 
repeatedly appeared on Sunday, in the midst of her 
children, combing their hair. On one of these occa- 
sions she was accosted by her husband, when she 
related to him the unfortunate event which had sepa- 
rated them, instructed him by what means he might win 
her, and exhorted him to exert all his courage, since 
her temporal and eternal happiness depended on the 
success of his attempt. The farmer, who ardently 
loved his wife, set out on Hallowe’en, and in the 
midst of a plot of furze, waited impatiently for the _ 
cession of the fairies. At the ringing of the fairy 
bridles, and wild unearthly sounds which accompanied 
the cavalcade, his heart failed him, and he suffered the 
ghostly train to pass by without interruption. When 
the last had rode past, the whole troop vanished, with 
loud shouts of laughter and exultation, among which 
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he plainly discovered the voice of his wife, lamenting 
that he had lost her for ever. 

Besides the belief in the beings themselves, 
a large number of superstitions have gathered 
round the fairies, such as their power of taking 
away human children and replacing them 
with elf children. Our folk tales are full of 
records of changelings, and Shakespeare uses 
this belief grandly, when he makes Henry IV. 
express the wish that his son was like Hotspur: 

That some night-tripping fairies had exchanged, 
In cradle clothes, our children where they lay, 
And called mine—Percy, his—Plantagenet. 

In fairy lore we find that much is made of 
the power of invisibility conferred by fern 
seed * and millet seed, by the hat of darkness, 
the cloud cloak, and the turning of clothes. 
We also learn what wonderful things were done 
by means of fairy horns and fairy swords. 

There can be no doubt that popular super- 
stition and literature have re-acted upon each 
other, although it may be difficult to show 
distinctly how the action worked. The poets 
lovingly gathered up the folk-lore of their 
times, but they as certainly added to the store 
they thus obtained out of their own imagin- 
ations. Some conjured up wonders until 
they almost believed them to be true, as 
Collins sings of Edward Fairfax :— 

Prevailing poet, whose undoubting mind 
Believed the magic wonders mei 9 he sung. 

Chaucer, following the lead of the old 
romance-writers, held very faulty views as to 
the character of the inhabitants of fairyland. 
In the Merchant's Tale he mentions :— 

Pluto that is the king of fayerye ; 
and describes Proserpine as queen of the 
fairies. 

To the poets of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, and pre-eminently to 
Shakespeare, we must go to obtain sound 
views about the fairies. 

How beautifully expressed is the reason 
given by Fletcher in the Faithful Shepherdess 
for the frequenting of streams and fountains 
by the fairies :— 

A virtuous well, about whose flowery banks 
The nimble-footed fairies dance their rounds 
By the pale moonshine, dipping oftentimes 
Their stolen children, so to make them free 
From dying flesh and dull mortality. 





* “We have the receipt of fern seed: we walk in- 
visible.” —1 Hy. IV., ii, 3 


Besides the mass of nameless elves there 
are a certain number who have received 
special appellations. There is Robin Good- 
fellow, the Puck of Shakespeare, and Ariel, 
than whom no fairy has been more beautifully 
described. In Poole’s English Parnassus are 
given the names of the Fairy Court, viz. :— 

Oberon, the Emperor; Mab, the Empress ; Perri- 
wiggin, Periwinkle, Puck, Hobgoblin, Tomalin, 
Tom Thumb, Courtiers. 

Hop, Mop, Drop, Pip, Trip, Skip, Tub, Tick, 
Pink, Pin, Quick, Gill, Tin, Tit, Wap, Win, Nit, 
the Maids of Honour. 

Nymphedia, the Mother of the Maids. 

It is strange that Shakespeare, who so 
superbly described Queen Mab in Romeo 
and Juliet, should have named the Fairy 
Queen Titania in Midsummer Night's Dream. 
Mercutio’s brilliant description was clearly 
a transcript of the traditions which the poet 
picked up in his native Warwickshire. 

Next to Shakespeare stands Ben Jonson, 
who has sketched the fairies with a strong 
and delicate hand. _ 

A picture of Mab is given in “The Fairy 
Queen” printed in Percy’s Religues*;— 

Come follow, follow me, 

You fairy elves that be: 

Which circle on the greene, 

Come, follow Mab your queene. 
Hand in hand let’s dance around, 
For this place is fairye ground. 

When mortals are at rest, 

And snoring in their nest ; 

Unheard, and unespy’d, 

Through key-holes we do glide ; 
Over tables, stools, and shelves, 
We trip it with our fairy elves. 

* * * * * 

Upon a mushroomes head 

Our table-cloth we spread ; 

A grain of rye, or wheat, 

Is manchet which we eat ; 
Pearly drops of dew we drink 
In acorn cups fill’d to the brink. 

* * * * * 


Oberon was a more imposing personage 
than this. In Jonson’s Masgue of Oberon 
(1610) he is described as the prince of fairy- 
land, who at the crowing of the cock advances 
in a magnificent chariot drawn by white bears, 
attended by knights and fays, and not 


The coarse and country fairy, 
That doth haunt the hearth or dairy. 





* Edition 1877, vol. iii., p. 205. 
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Lilly and Drayton, Herrick and Browne, 
are full of references to 

Fairies small 

Two foot tall 

With caps red 

On their head 

Danse around 

On the ground* 


Bishop Corbet sang the Fairies’ Farewell :— 


Farewell rewards and Fairies ! 
Good housewives now may say ; 
For now foul sluts in dairies 
Do fare as well as they: 
And though they sweep their hearths no less 
Than maids were wont to do, 
Yet who of late for cleanliness 
Finds sixpence in her shoe? 


But in spite of Bishop Corbet the fairies 
continued in the land long after this. 

What are the special peculiarities of the 
fairy tales of literature may be seen at once 
by contrasting such a book as Grimm’s 
Household Stories with the fairy taies of 
Perrault and D’Aulnoy. The former contains 
short stories taken from popular report; the 
latter consists of worked-up elaborate novel- 
ettes. Theinfluence of thesetwo—Frenchman 
and Frenchwoman—has been very great upon 
nursery literature. Many of their tales have 
become general favourites, and the popular 
conception of a fairy has been greatly modified 
by them. The little Dame Durdenish fairy 
godmother with her wand, peaked hat, and 
short petticoats, is a being not to be found 
outside of their tales. The stories breathe 
the spirit of Louis XIV.’s court. In the 
hearth tales a poor peasant’s son does some 
wonderful thing, and at once marries the 
princess, soon afterwards succeeding to the 
throne of the king her father. In the French 
tales there are no such mesalliarices. Prince 
only is allowed to marry princess. Soon 
after the appearance of the tales of Perrault 
(in which the marvellous machinery is 
sparingly introduced) several ladies of fashion 
took upon themselves the task of emulating 
his tales. They, however, are said to have 
vied with each other in excluding nature 
from their descriptions. Fontenelle said that 
the most remarkable thing in these tales is 
when a person shipwrecked in the middle of 
the ocean has the misfortune to be drowned. 
The Yellow Dwarf and the White Cat are 


* Fuimus Troes, act i. sc. § (Dodsley’s Old Plays). 
VOL. XII. 





the most famous of Madame D’Aulnoy’s 
tales. It is quite easy for the critics to laugh 
at the absurdities of these Contes de Fées, 
but it is a remarkable fact that most of 
the fairy tales that delight our children 
and are reprinted in their books are 
taken from this source. 

We see in both these cases the immense 
power of literature to modify tradition: in 
one case to preserve, and in the other to 
eradicate. ‘The old English poets neglected 
tradition and coquetted with classical fables, 
until Shakespeare and other Elizabethan 
poets went to the fountain head and set down 
in exquisite form the beliefs of the people. 
Literature has here preserved, and to it we 
must go for information respecting, traditions 
that have died out. In the case of the fairy 
tales of literature, we have something quite 
different from the folk tales of the people, 
both structurally and morally, and the result is 
that to a great extent the modern classics of 
the nursery have driven out of the memory 
of the many any knowledge of the hearth 
tales of our ancestors. 

H. B. WHEATLEY. 


Sr” 


Gn Episode of AHediaeval 
Mibilism. 
BY HUBERT HALL. 
Part I. 

aa|N England, in the year 1381, during 

| the feverish heat of summer; with 
France, as it seemed, shamefully 
lost ; with the burthen of a heavy 
and fruitless taxation, and the curse of a 
lustful purveyance upon the nation; with a 
corrupt judicature and an extortionate ex- 
chequer ; with a worldly-minded Church, 
rival factions amongst the nobility, a court- 
tyranny of unworthy favourites and narrow- 
minded officials by commissions and privy 
seals; and a local tyranny of robber lords 
and upstart ’squires armed with the prestige 
of an easily-abused law administered by their 
own justice-brothers, lawyer-sons, and tenant- 





jurors,—the commons from the south-east to 
the north-east approached the capital in 
arms, After a determined onslaught upon 
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outlying functionaries, the insurgents, chiefly 
men of Kent, occupied the southern suburb 
of London. Admitted within the City, they 
fraternised with the lower orders of inhabitants. 
Disclaiming all intentions of conquest or plun- 
der, they lived at free quarters upon the few 
obnoxious great ones. Inflamed by drink, 
they resumed their set task of exterminating 
the whole class of officials, laymen or clerics. 
With their headquarters in the City, and their 
base of supply still beyond the river, they 
wrecked the western and northern suburbs, 
always the strongholds of royalism, and 
sacked the minister’s palace of the Savoy. 
They broke the prisons, loosed the prisoners, 
and invested the Tower. Thence they 
dragged forth the southern archbishop, whose 
crime it was to be chancellor and doctor of 
both branches of the law, to a cruel death. 
At length the Court took heart, and, supported 
by the aristocracy of the City, with a handful 
of veterans, faced the rebels and negotiated to 
gain time. Its specious offers were mocked 
by the experienced commons ; but in the end 
diplomacy prevailed over brute force. 
Seventy years later, abating one year, the 
commons of the same counties, so does 
history seem to repeat itself, rose once again 
in arms against financial and civil misrule. 
Excited once more by libels from the fertile 
pen of yet another poor priest, and encour- 
aged also by the presence of political op- 
position to the government in high places, 
the rebels marched in regular order upon 
the capital. Again the same tactics were 
resorted to and the same scenes of violent 
justice enacted. London was invested in the 
summer from the sides of Blackheath and 
Mile End. The bridge was won and lost. 
The city mob was enlisted in favour of the 
insurgents; the civic authorities watching the 
course of events. Strict discipline was main- 
tained; foreign usurers and their active sup- 
porters alone suffering at the hands of the 
populace. The prisons were broken, and 
the Tower forced to give up its refugees. A 
high legal functionary was beheaded with 
mock solemnity, and humbler offenders of 
his class suffered with him. Here, too, the 
rebels, in the noon-day of their success, were 
persuaded to accept a nugatory pardon and 
disband their forces. To complete the paral- 
lel, their leader was slain by an act of indi- 





vidual heroism, and order restored in the 
disaffected districts by recourse to the same 
stringent measures. 

It might be assumed that, the root and 
growth of disaffection being alike in either 
instance, the fruit which in each it should, 
under more favourable circumstances, have 
developed, would have borne an equal re- 
semblance. Unfortunately, however, though 
that assumption would probably obtain in 
the absence of any serious attention bestowed 
upon the subject, after a minute investigation 
of the actual circumstances of the case, we 
must come to the conclusion that the result 
if not the purpose of either movement was 
wholly opposite to that of the other. 

The commons of 1381 were intelligent, 
earnest, single-minded men, imbued for the 
first time with a knowledge, and that through 
a very exalted estimate, of their economical 
position in the commonwealth. The great 
social changes wrought in the last generation 
had shown that the cultivation of the soil 
really depended upon their own voluntary 
exertions; and the protective policy of the 
Crown was clearly seen to be carried out 
in the interests of the humble manufacturers 
of the country’s future greatness. But what 
was their actual condition? Their happier 
relations towards the land were clogged by 
the vexatious reservations of a bygone system. 
It would be unjust to employ the term 
“villeinage” as even an approximate defi- 
nition of their state; but certainly they were 
injured and annoyed by the absurd legislation 
which the ruling class had the ability and 
determination both to initiate and put in 
force. It was as though a plutocracy of 
half-castes and Jews in one of our modern 
colonies should resolve that the wages of 
the emigrant labourer upon a virgin soil must 
be reduced once more to the pittance upon 
which he had supported a bare existence in 
the mother-country. 

Besides these grievances, embodied in the 
statute of labourers, then pushed for the first 
time to its extreme conclusion, there were 
others, equally pressing, arising out of the 
flagrant abuse of the prescriptive purveyance 
of the Crown. Yet, after all, it was not so 
much the mere existence of these evils that 
roused the final indignation of the people 
as their wanton and reckless display in de- 
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fiance alike of justice and usage. It was 
always an evil day for this country when the 
law itself, through the action of its admini- 
strators, could no longer be revered or even 
trusted. It is difficult to decide as to the exact 
nature of the commons’ grievance on this 
score. It must needs have been a pressing 
one, for the every-day administration of justice 
between subject and subject was notoriously 
corrupt for at least two centuries after this 
date. We may remember, however, that the 
abuse of purveyance by the host of salaried 
and pensioned creatures of the Court, hand 
in hand with local magnatism, diverting the 
labour and consuming the produce of the 
industrial classes, was allowed on all hands 
to be the crying evil of the day. Therefore 
it was an aggravation far exceeding the 
heinousness of the mere acts, that redress 
should be withheld and opposition sum- 
marily crushed by the force which was en- 
trusted with the sacred charge of the lives 
and liberties and property of the nation at 
large. It must be feared, however, that such 
was the case, for presumptive evidence to 
that effect is not wanting to confirm our 
reasonable suspicions. 

The judges of the Crown received a sepa- 
rate stipend for their employment in each 
of the three capacities in which they usually 
sat. Justices in banc had a salary of forty 
marks, barons of the exchequer a like sum, 
and justices of assize one of £20. We find, 
then, during the earlier years of the reign, 
records of the payment, under the king’s 
privy seal, of supplementary grants amount- 
ing often to treble their usual salary to the 
judges of Richard II., for special considera- 
tions.* Take the individual case of Sir 
Robert Bealknap, in whose favour three privy 
seals were issued on the same day. One 
to quadruple his official salary as justice 
in banc. Another to double this salary as 
justice of assize; while he was, moreover, 
pitch-forked into the post of chief justice 
to furnish an excuse for the grant of yet 
another £40, with, no doubt, a handsome 
quantum of Rhenish wine to boot. Now 
these lavish presents were bestowed when the 
worthy judge was about to start on one of 
those merciless Iters by means of which the 
ruling caste was wont to bring their refractory 

* Privy Seal Bills, 1 to 7, Ric. Il. 





inferiors to their senses. We turn to the 
counties included in this circuit, and find 
them to stand as follows: Kent, Surrey, 
Sussex, Essex, and Herts—the very hotbeds 
of agitation against existing social evils. 

The commons of England, then, in 1381 
might seem to have been men without hope, 
influenced only in their resistance by the 
blind desire for revenge. Such they might 
well have been in any other country or in 
any other time, but we may claim for English- 
men in the dawn of commercial prosperity 
and intellectual freedom some higher motive 
than the annihilation of existing society. It 
is at least a fact that the “Commons of 
England” was their watchword, and the 
on of England” their fond 
ideal. 

We have noticed before that both the 
causes and the scope of the rising under 
Wat Tyler in 1381 were precisely identical 
with Jack Cade’s rebellion more than two 
generations later. There is the same back- 
ground to the picture,—a chapter of disasters 
abroad after a series of brilliant successes ; 
a ruling clique of worthless favourites ; whole- 
sale abuses in the administration of law and 
finance; an ultra-montane Church; a war 
party, and a party of reform headed by a 
Plantagenet prince; an insurrection against 
the Government, and the completion of the 
popular work of reform by aristocratic sym- 
pathizers. The same districts are implicated ; 
the same parties recur; the same interests 
are at stake; but here all resemblance ends 
between the two movements. Itis something 
done, however, to elucidate as much as this, 
to convince ourselves that the action of the 
commons in 1381 was not taken to emancipate 
themselves from villeinage ; nor, in 1450, to 
denounce mismanagement of the war abroad 
in the sole interests of a stronger or more 
legitimate ruler. The latter body objected 
to a French marriage on financial grounds ; 
neither did they share the animosity of the 
old nobility against Suffolk, disclaiming em- 
phatically any participation in his violent 
death. They had strong sympathies with 
Gloucester in his patriotic policy, and an 
equal reverence for their ‘“‘holy father the 
Cardinal,” who was the latter’s most de- 
termined and unscrupulous opponent. The 
popular view, indeed, of this statesman’s very 
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contradictory character might be summed up 
in poor King Henry’s touching elegy upon 
his political tomb :—“ And she” (the Queen) 
“told him y‘. the Cardinal was dede, and he 
seid he knew neuer y*. of til y*. tyme: and he 
seid oon of the wisist Lords in this land was 
dede.”* Again, these commons do not seem 
to have been particularly attached to the 
person of the Duke of York, beyond a 
natural sympathy with one who had suffered 
private wrongs like themselves. 

This is the key to their whole line of con- 
duct. They classed together, in their remon- 
strance to the Crown, York, Warwick, Exeter, 
and the Cardinal as pecuniary sufferers by 
the loss of the English possessions in France; 
and they “hated, disdained, and execrated, 
worse than a Tode or Scorpion,” Somerset, 
because they suspected him of malversation 
of the war supplies. Their own grievances 
were set forth in a similar strain. They were 
oppressed not with the mere indignity of an 
unsuccessful foreign policy, but by unequal 
and unprofitable taxation, by the abuse of 
purveyance, privy seals, green-wax, and by 
all the extortions of the interested accountants 
to the exchequer. Moreover, as of old, the 
administration of justice was utterly corrupt. 

In order to realize the true state of the 
popular feeling at this crisis, let us place 
ourselves behind the scenes, where we may 
watch all the workings of a widespread 
conspiracy, directed mainly against the person 
of one unpopular dignitary, but including also 
in its ramifications the principal objects of 
the commons’ insatiable vengeance. 

The prime mover in this conspiracy was 
one William Taylbois, a gentleman of some 
position and wealth, who had estates both at 
Kyme in Lincolnshire and also at Hurworth- 
on-Tees.t The object of the particular move- 
ment which this person instigated, and which 
was only a phase of the more general one in 
progress throughout the whole of the eastern 
counties from the extreme north to the ex- 
treme south of England, was the assassination 
of Lord Ralph Cromwell, Bedford’s protégé 
and financial adviser, a man obnoxious to the 
people as the active organiser of that rigorous 
system of taxation which was associated in 
their minds with so many grave abuses. 


* Paston Letters, i. 18. 
¢ Durham Rolls, Henry VI. 





The scene of operations shifts between the 
North and South in the period immediately 
preceding and following the great rising of 
1450. The narrative, which is placed in the 
mouth of Taylbois’ chaplain and principal 
agent in the whole affair, in the form of a 
dying confession, brings before us vividly a 
hidden chapter in the history of those times. 

Confession of Sir John Stanes, priest and 
chaplain to William ‘Taylbois, ’squire, taken 
in the presence of Thomas Lord Roos, 
Robert Lord Willoughby, and many other wor- 
shipful gentlemen, knights, and squires :—* 


The said S* John Stanes confesseth and saith, In 
the xxvij'" yere y wente to Kyme, from Kyme to 
Doedyke, in the xxv.i™ yere, for to spie what rule 
was at Tattershall.{ And from Doedyke y sente 
Hugh Fyssher, but he wist not what y mente. And 
he brought me word as yat all had been as aforetyme, 
but that ther was moo straungeres yan was wont 
to be. And yen Y went to Kyme, and tolde hym ther 
was mekyll people. Thaune he [Taylbois] made me 
go agayn & aspye if he walked to ye conyngarth or to 
ye watersyde, for yat was sometyme his walk. And 
y did as he bad me, and sente Hugh agayn: for he 
saide and he helde yat walk he wolde have a boot & 
felaship and trusse my Lord away. But as y myght 
answer afore God y felt not he wold do hym no 
bodely harme. And yanne went y to Kyme & tolde 
hym whereso my Lord walked he had wt hym xxx'y 
or xl'Y personnes jacked & their bowes, shotyng as 
they went. And he seid I did but disceyve hym ; 
and this was at ye litell postern gate w‘oute ye brigge. 
And from thens he went to the hartgarth and Jo, 
Madison wt hym. Thanne y herd no more therof or 
we went to London. Agan the Lenton after he was 
areste he sente for me by writting to come to Lon- 
don. And there he uttered this mater to me ageyn 
and bad me take suertee of as many as wolde fulfille 
his entent ; and there he told & enformed me what 
y shuld do. He bad me have a man at Coly-Weston: 
an other at Wynfeld, and ther we shulde not defaille 
of oure purpes ; for we shulde have either morwenyng 
or evenyng hym and his chapeleyn walking to ye 
parke and yere utterly to slee hym. And yit he said 
y’ was better at Wynfelde yanne at Coly-Weston, for 
ther was cover for to scape. Yanne y cam hom to 
Kyme, and maistresse Youett and I examyned as 
many as wolde fulfill his intent and many moo; but 
thus many were sworn upon a book for to kepe 
counsell—Richard Assheburne, Olyver Lewter, James 
Gartside, John Millom, John Dawbeney, William 
Wilde, William Hacforde, John Obilson, J. Stayn- 
felde, Andrew Frer, John Medylton, S™ Walter Flyn- 
ton, S* John Stanes. And this surance was taken 
undre a stak of hay within the place of Kyme, and 





* This William Taylbois was probably one of the 
persons against whom Cromwell recovered heavy 
damages for slander before a London jury. 

+ Cromwell’s place in Lincolnshire. He had en- 
dowed a college there ten years previously. 
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yanne they asked wheron they shuld lyf, and y saide 
til theym y shulde tell them whanne y spak next w* 
theym. Thanne rode y to my maister agayn and told 
hym all this mater: he was well apaide; and ther y 
told hym y* we had spyers at all ther places. Thenne 
he sent me w‘ a Token to ye Resceyvor, the parson of 
Braytofte, for to resceyve silvere, or he wolde delyvere 
noon withoute writtinge and his seall. Thanne the 
houshold brake up, and ilk man went til his frendes ; 
so at yat tyme was do nomoo. But we were accorded 
where we shulde mete when y had speken w’ my 
maister. Thanne y rod til hym after Eastre and 
tolde hym yat the houshold was broken and his men 
gone. Thanne he sent a lettere to ye Resceyvor undre 
his seal and bad hym delyvere me silvere, and bad me 
gadre togedre the felaship agayn and see a tyme; and 
so y did, but it was after Wytsontyde or y stered. 
Thanne rode y to Lincoln on Witson Monday and 
there resceyved money of ye resseyvor. And so y rod 
to gader them togider and mette togider at Yorke, 
and yere I trowe John Loksmith of Swyneshed see us, 
and yere we made covenant to one at Billefelde, for in 
York we herde of ye Rising of Kent. And there it 
was lat us wete my lorde [Cromwell] wolde to Lon- 
don but he was ever a day afore us. So we rode on 
to we come at Baldok, and there we toke a counsell, 
for some saide they wolde not laboer but they had to 
kepe them upon. There Richard Ashburne and y 
lefte oure felaship at Baldok and rode to London to 
my maister and telled hym they wolde not labor but 
they had some good in hande. And he saide whan 
they had don their devoir they shulde have a gentil- 
manly rewarde. And thus he fedde them w’ faire 
wordes and made me sende for oure felaship. And 
ther we hyred an hors of oure hoost w'oute Alder- 
gate streete and a man and sent for oure felaship. 
For he saide and we wolde do oure devoir we myght 
fulfille his entent in London, or elles we did not oure 
devoir. So ye felaship came to town the Thursday 
at even, and yanne y went to Wenslaye, yat was w' 
my lord of Burgaveny,* & made hym gete ilkon of us 
a bonde. And so we went to ye blak heth under 
his protecion and for to do ye king servyce if he had 
nede at oure pooer. And for to see ye rule of my 
lord Cromwell. Yanne yt was tolde us we were 
espyed, and we haste us to London agayn, and yanne 
cam we to ye Towre, Yames Daubeney, William 
Obilston, & y, and ther we tolde hym [Taylbois] alle 
ye rule & tolde hym his mater myght not be sped. 
Yanne he took me a bagge of gonnepowder and bad 
me spye where he was lodged and sett fyre in the 
hous next his lodging, for yanne wolde his men falle 
to ye fyr, and yanne myght we have our entent of my 
lord, and so we departed from hyme. So at yat tyme 
+ +.no more, but sone after Wenslaye cam till hym 
and was his Resteypnor and dyned w* hym in his 
chaumbre y & Ledburn, and there uttered yat till hym 
and hight hym a grat fee, and he gaf hym a faire 
answer: but Wenslaye spak nomor yerof. ‘Thus alle 
men lefte & were wery of hym. 

Itm. Ye said John Millom hath confessed & 
knowleched yatt within Alresgate strete in london at 
ye signe of ye Xrofer within ye space of iij wekes 
after ye fest of Pasch. ye yere of oure lorde MCCCCLJ 


* Edward Lord Abergavenny. 








ye same S* John Stanes & John Millom made & 
ymagined a bille in Ryme to ye finall destruccon of 
ye good name & fame of ye lord Cromwell in y* they 


couth or myght. And ye same bille delyvered to 
Jo. Heron of Forthe of ye countre of Northumberland, 
yat tyme being but squire, for to bere & deliver to 
theyr Mr. William Taylbois, beyng w'in the prison of 
Newgate, w'in ye cite of London, yat hee myght see 
whether yt bille so made were after his entent or not, 
whiche bille after yt was by the said William Tayl- 
bois seen, herde, & after by hym redde by ye same 
Jo. Heron was sende agayn to ye said St John Stanes, 
& by ye commandement of ye said Taylbois for his 
mor crafty conceyte & subtill ymaginacon taken in y* 
behalfe ye name of ye worshipful fader in god yarch- 
bisshop of York yt tyme being by ye hand of ye said 
S* John was taken out and ye name of ye duke of 
Somersett in ye place yerof putt in. And by ye com- 
mandement of ye said S* John writ it newe, and ye 
same bille in divers places win ye cite of London ye 
same John Millom affixed & sette up. 


It is curious to note, in the above nar- 
rative, how close was the connection, and 
how rapid the means of communication be- 
tween the parties of disaffection in the North 
and South. Nearly all the members of this 
medizval * Brotherhood” were Durham men, 
and several were persons who enjoyed con- 
siderable local influence, their names figuring 
prominently in the Durham Rolls for the 
period as employed in offices of trust by 
Neville, the reigning prelate. 


(Zo be continued.) 






Early English Inventions. 
———_~>>——_ 
Part II. 


}UR previous paper concluded with 
f a very interesting example of a 
monopoly. It was not a patent for 
an invention, but concerned a 
grant of the sole making of gunpowder and 
saltpetre in this country. The patent of 
grant was drawn by Coke, and the arguments 
drawn up to justify it were “approved” by 
Solicitor-General Fleming and Francis Bacon. 
Although the patent was not an invention, 
this array of legal authorities upheld it on 
reasons of state and policy, and argued that 
the royal prerogative, as exercised in the 
grant, was sustained by the common law. 
And the simple reason is, the grant was 
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made in the interest of the commonwealth. 
It is a highly important fact that the patent 
law is founded in the common law of the 
realm. The Statute of Monopolies (1624) is 
the first enactment upon grants of privilege 
for inventions and new manufactures ; but, 


long before that time, as we have partly: 


shown in our previous paper, our national 
archives contain many such grants which 
were based entirely upon the common law. 
Patents for inventions are essentially a popu- 
lar institution. This fact is by no means 
well known or widely recognised. Half- 
informed people, with democratic tendencies, 
are wont to regard the prerogative as a sur- 
vival of feudalism, and an encroachment 
upon the people. The truth is that in 
nothing do we more clearly realize the 
crowned democracy of our political system. 

This instructive monopoly for making gun- 
powder receives additional illustration in the 
years with which we now proceed to deal. 

1603, April (?).—Petition of the Patentees for the 
manufacture of saltpetre and gunpowder to the 
Council, requesting letters of assistance to confirm 
their Patent, the validity of which has been vexa- 
tiously questioned, since the late Queen’s death. 
With reference to Lord Chief Justice Popham, and 
his opinion thereon.* 

On the 7th May following, King James 
issued his proclamation inhibiting the use of 
any charter or grant made by Queen Eliza- 
beth of any kind of monopolies.t In the 
next year we have 

Offer of John Evelyn, Ric. Harding, and Rob. 
Evelyn, patentees, for making saltpetre and gun- 
powder for the service of the state. 

Patent to the same, to make saltpetre for supplying 
the King with gunpowder, for 21 years. 

Indenture of covenant by the above parties, to 
deliver yearly into the King’s store in the Tower, 
certain quantities of oli 

This patent and indenture are in the 
Pells Privy Seal Books. ‘The grant authorises 
the patentees to “ enter, break vp, and digge 
in all convenient places for saltpeter, they 
repayring such places againe.” In the inden- 
ture, the patentees covenant to supply the 
King’s store with specified quantities of 
powder (which is called ‘“ cornepowder both 
for Callyver and Cannon”), and the King 
grants them the rest to their own use, either 

Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1603-1610, p. 6. 
Ibid., p. 7. 
} Lid, p. 156. 
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for sale at a named rate, or for exportation 
under license, to be obtained from the Lord 
Treasurer. Although this privilege was 
probably in some way allied with the power 
of militia, on which King and Commons 
finally sundered in the succeeding reign, 
it rested on the common law, and was exer- 
cised for the common weal. 

One of the chief provisions of the Patent 
Act of 1883 ensures the examination of 
applications for patents to ascertain whether 
they are proper subject-matter. It is inter- 
esting to find that the staff of examiners 
who now discharge this duty have prototypes, 
in name at least, of a very respectable 
antiquity. 

November 1603, Mr. Kendall and others. Office. 
The offices of Examiners of Ires Patent to passe the 
greate seale to Edward Kendall and John Benbow 
during their lives w™ the accustomed fees thereunto 
belonging—procured ut sup*. [Sr Tho. Lake. ]* 

1616, Feb. 19, Grant to John Bendbo and Rich. 


Daw of the office of examining all Letters Patent 
under the Great Seal, for life. 


In order to cover as much ground as 
possible, our comments shall be brief. 


January, 1604, Mr. Parks Grant. A priviledg 
graunted to Humphrey Park gent, during xxi'Y yeares 
to invent and make an Engine or worke to drawe or 
force vp the waters from any Mynerall pitt or other 
place, and also to breake stampe and craze any 
myneralls whatsoever not contrary to the lawe of the 
Stannery yealding to his h* and his heires 40° yearly 
rent, phibiting all others to make the like during 
the said terme. Recomended by the Lo. Trer. Lo. 
Chamberline and others. Subscribed by Mr. Attorney.f 


The following occurs in the House of 
Lords’ Supplementary Calendar :-— 


[1605].—Grievances of John Brode, of the parish 
of St. Giles Without, Cripplegate, London, goldsmith 
[to H. C.]. For redress against the patentees or 
company for commixing copper and the callamyn 
stone to make Latten metals: the company having 
employed strangers in the work and entirely failed, 
Brode took a lease of the patent, and with eight 
years’ practice brought the work to good effect, 
employing Englishmen therein ; after which the com- 

any informed the council that Brode had forfeited 

is lease, and obtained an order for taking up all his 
stock in trade. Large quantities of callamyn stone 
and other properties were taken, for which Brode 
cannot obtain payment either at common law or in 
equity. Brode was “the first man that here in 
England commixed copper and callamyn, and brought 





* Pells Privy Seal Book. 
+ Calendar State Papers, Domestic, p. 351. 
t Pells Privy Seal Book. 
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it to perfection, vizt. to abide the hammer and beaten 
into plates, and raised into kettles and pans by 
hammers driven by water.” Desires that the com- 
pany may recompense him for the wrongs and damage 
done by them and their assigns, and that the said 
work may be revived and set at liberty to the common 
good.* 

The next is from the Privy Seal Record :— 

July, 1605, Twinyho et al Priviledge. A priviledge 
graunted vnto William Twinyho, Abraham Baker, 
and John Artogh, that they duringe the terme of xxi. 
yeares shall have the sole making of a certayne stuffe 
called Smault comonly vsed by Paynters yealdinge 
therfore to his Ma‘* into his exchequer xx" p. ann. 
And his Ma“® graunteth other lycenses for thinge 
necessarie aboute the making of the sayd Stuffe. 
Subscribed by the Earle of Dorset pcured by S' Tho. 
Windebanck. 

Webster in his Reports gives the Letters 
Patent in full; and by its terms we learn 
that smault was a “new manufacture,” not 
heretofore made in this country. The pa- 
tentees claim to make smalt as good as that 
hitherto imported, and undertake to supply 
sufficient quantity for the King’s subjects, 
and at the price hitherto paid for the foreign 
article. 

The common law reasons for granting the 
Letters Patent are apparent in the terms of 
the preamble. By making the article in this 
country great profit will accrue to many, and 
“ divers of our poor people” will receive em- 
ployment in the industry; and “fit it is,” 
the preamble goes on, that the patentees— 
Should receive some convenient recompense and 
reward, as well for their great labour, charges, and 
expenses, in attaining to the skill and art of making, 
working, and compounding of the said blue stuff, as 


for the common good, which by their good endeavours 
shall thereby ensue to the whole realm. 


Subsequently, on 4th February, 6 Jac. I.,f 
Letters Patent were granted to Abraham 
Baker alone for the manufacture. By the 
terms of this grant, the patent is not only 
granted as a recompense or reward for a 
common benefit, but also “for the better 
encouragement of him, the said Abraham 
Baker, as of others, in the like endeavours.” 
Finally, Letters patent were again issued, 


_ 16th February, 16 Jac. I., to Abraham Baker, 


in which mention is made of a collaborator of 
Baker’s “in the discovery, finding out, and 
perfecting of the said art and invention.” 


* Hist. MSS. Commission Report, iv., 117. 
+ Webster, Reports, p. 11. 


This is the first occasion on which the manu- 
facture is termed an “invention ;” and this 
patent was excepted in the Statute of 
Monopolies, passed five years later. The 
following furnishes an interesting commentary 
on the whole case :— 

1613, March 20. Certificates from different parties 
to prove that Christian Wilhelmson brought the trade 
of making smalt, or blue starch, into England in 1603 ; 
that he erected ovens, mills, etc., at Southwark, for its 
manufacture, at great expense ; that Abraham Baker 
learned the secret of the work from his P ne he and 
that the pretexts of Baker and others that they are 
the inventors, by which they have obtained a Patent 
for its sole making, are false. With certificate by the 
Painter Stainers’ Company of London that Wilhelm- 
son’s smalt was good, but that sold by Baker so bad 
that they are obliged to send fora supply from abroad.* 

The next is an invention for dyeing 
fabrics :— 

Novemb"., 1605. S* Arthur Aston et al Priviledge. — 
A Priviledge for Sir Arthur Aston, John Auchmotye, 
Richard Hardinge, and Edward Davenant, esqrs., 
for the terme of xli yeares, as well to bring into this 
Realm Logwood and blockwood and other phibited 
woodes of that nature, paying the vsuall customes due 
for the same. As also to make a certaine dry com- 
pounded stuffe therewith, to be ymployed for the 
dying of cloathes and other comodities, and the same to 
sell to any his ma® subiect® in England, Wales, and the 
towne of Berwick. And for that his mate customes 
for stuffes heretofore vsed for dying and brought into 
this Realme may by this newe invention be de- 
minished these patentees have graunted to his mat 
xl for every tonne of the said newe composi¢on during 
the said terme, with such prouisions and with such 
power to search for abvses comitted in vsing this stuffe 
in dyes, and other clauses for the better enioyinge of 
this graunte as have bin thought convenient in that 
behalfe. Subscribed by Mr. Attorney gefiall., pro- 
cured by S'. Tho. Lake. 

There was a previous grant made to the 
three first-named patentees along with three 
others, dated August 1604. In this, per- 
mission is granted to use the prohibited 
woods for dyeing, “and there shall be a seal 
for the sealing of a certaine dying stuffe to 
be by them compounded.” No mention, 
however, is made of an “invention ;” and the 
above is probably an improved form of the 
previous grant. That the manufacture in 
this case, as in the previous smalt patent, is 
subsequently termed an “invention” is sig- 
nificant. It was evidently understood that 
a monopoly in an invention stood on an 
altogether different basis from a mere grant 
of monopoly in a manufacture. 


* Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, p. 176. 
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March 1605, Sr. Bevis Bulm Licence.—A Licencé 
graunted to Sir Bevis Bulm knight in consideracon of 
his greate labor and charges in devising a newe engyne 
by water-work for cutting of Iron into small roddes 
for the sole and onely vsing of the said Engine for 
the terme of xii yeares. Subscribed by Mr. Attorney 
generall. procured vt sup*. 


In the next grant there is a remarkable 
proviso, which I meet with first in the year 
1593 in a monopoly for the importation of 
steel, expressed as follows :— 


And yf the same graunt be hereafter declared to be 
prejudiciall to her Mats subjects or the state of this 
Realme by anie sixe or more of her Mats priuie 
Councell then the same graunt from thenceforth to be 
voide and of none effect. 


This condition frequently recurs ; another 
being that articles manufactured under a 
monopoly grant shall be sold at no higher 
prices than have usually obtained. 


June 1606, Echard et al Licence.—A Licence for 
Christopher Echard and Henry Tatnall, they their 
executors administrators and assignes and none other 
for the terme of one and twenty years next shall make 
salte w** in his highnes domynions by the heate of the 
sunne and other refleceons, selling the same for xij‘ 
the Bushell, and paying to his Ma" iii* ixt vpon eay 
waight of the said salt and not to restraine any to 
bring salte from beyond the seas or from the making 
buying or selling any salte made otherwise w proviso 
that if this graunt shall be found hurtful to the State 
and so be ctified by most of his ma‘ privie Counsell 
Then his ma Ires of privy Seale to the Patentees 
shall be of force to make this Patént voyd Subscr. by 
the Lo: Chief Justice Mr. Solicito™ genall. Procur 
by the Earle of Northton. 


The two succeeding grants illustrate the 
sense in which an industry learned by foreign 
travel was held worthy of the protection given 
to inventions. 


May 1608, Sr David Murray et al Grant.—A 
graunt to S‘ David Murray knight and Thos. Russell 
gent of the benefitt of the sole making of Brimston 
and Danske Copperons win the Realmes of England, 
Scotland and Ireland (w art hath not hitherto ben 
brought into any trade or mistery win the saide 
kingdomes) for the terme of 31 yeares. Subscribed 
by S* Francis Bacon by order from the late L. Trer 
and Sr Julius Cesar pcured by S' Tho. Lake. 

May 1608, Jorden Priviledge.—A priviledge graunt- 
ed vnto Edward Jorden, Doctor of Phisique, that he, 
his executo™, administrato™, and Assignes only, and 
none others shall, and may for and during the terme 
of xxi yeares, extract silver out of lead in any place 
win his Mat® Realme® of England and Ireland, and 
the Dominion of Wales. In regard that it is a skill 
attained vnto by his owne travell and studie. In 
consideracon whereof, the said Ed. Jorden is to pay 
voto his Ma after the first yeare the yearely Rent, 
er some of 50" during the residue of the said terme. 


a a Snes 





Subscr. by Mr. Attorney genall. By order from the 
lo. of the Privy Councell. 


There did not exist that necessity for 
economising fuel, which is felt at present, 
when this grant was made :-— 


June 1608, Rome Priviledge.—A Priviledge for 
the terme of xxi yeares graunted to Nicholas Romer 
stranger and James Jackson gent. that they only 
during the said terme shall make their benefitt of the 
Invenéon devised by them for saving of fewell vsed 
for fyring. Subsc¥ by Mr. Attof giiall, procuf vt sip 
[Sr. Tho: Lake. 5 ° Junij]. 


In the next grant there is the additional 
proviso that the patent shall be forfeited if the 
subject is found to be no new invention, a 
proviso which also frequently recurs. 


October 1608, Sturtenante Priviledge.—A soapy 
to Symon Sturtenante M'* —- for 21 yeares of the 
benefitt of the sole making of InvenCons for the 
conveying of waters termed presware and wood, win 
the Realmes of England and Ireland, w a proviso 
that if the graunte be found pTiudiciall to the state 
of the comonwealth, or to have ben a practize formerly 
vsed that then the Patent be revoked. By order 
from the Lord Trér. Subsct by Mr. Sollicitor 
gefiall Procur vt supa [S". Tho. Lake]. 


The next is a musical invention :— 


March 1608 & 1609, Edney Priviledg.—A priviledg 
graunted to Peter Edney his Ma‘ servant and George 
Gill servant to the Prince for tenn yeares for the sole 
making of violls violins and Lutes w™ an additon of 
wyer stringes beside the ordinary stringes for the 
bettering of the sound being an invenéon of theirs not 
formly practised or knowne. Subsé. by S' Fra. Bacon 
peur by St Danyell Dun. 


The succeeding notice shows how thorough 
was the protection enjoyed by early English 
inventors. There is a similar grant under 
date 1611. 


Aprill, 1609, Plombers Grant.—A graunt to the 
Society of the Plombers of London Incorporating 
them by the name of Mr. Wardens and Coialty of free- 
men of the Citty of London. Authorising them to 
make laws and ordinance agreeable to the Lawes of 
this;Relme for their governmt and for correcting abuses 
in that trade as well win London and the Suburbes 
thereof as w'*in 200 miles of the same. Providi 
that they shall not correct any defect in any Lea 
now or hereafter wrought and beaten out by one John 
Broad, Goldsmith of London by certen Engines by 
him invented and that they punish not him nor any 
his workmen but by order fro the Lo: Mayo". And 
that they may pchase lande in Mortmayne to the 
value of . . . p annu pcur vt svp Subscr. by Mr. 
Attorney giiall. 


Examples of variations in the forms of 
the grants having now been given, we will 
abbreviate the succeéding patents. 
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April, 1609.—Privilege for seven years, “ of a new 
Inventéon of dying Woolles.” 

July, 1610.—Licence and Privilege to Sr. Wm. 
Slingesby and others, for ‘‘ certaine ffurnaces and de- 
vises by them to their great charges invented and to 
the benefit of this Realme, by dimynishing the great 
expence of wood charcole and Seacole vsed by Brewers 
Bakers Dyers and divers other Tradesmen, for the 
space of xxi yeares.” 


In the Calendar of State Papers we find 
what may be termed, in modern phrase, a 
“ notice of infringement ” of this patent :— 


1611, Feb. 26.—Sir Wm. Slingsby to Salisbury. 
Requests that Sir Edw. Zouch and others may 
not obtain a patent of the newly-invented fur- 
naces for making glass with sea coal, as it would 
infringe on the original patent to himself and others, 
the inventors, which he desires a printed declaration 
to enforce. 


Turning again to the Privy Seal Record :— 


May, 1611.—License and privilege for 21 years. 
‘*Refyning of Lead and extracting of Silver out of 
the same, and the drawing of Lead ores and mynes 
according to a new InvenCon and experiment by them 
found out.” 

October, 1611.—Privilege for 21 years, of the 
‘* benefit of a new Invention of guilding and paynting 
of leather called Coramedoro.” 


Seeing that the Inventions’ Exhibition in- 
cludes music, the following may be added :— 


Nov'., 1611, Bassano Office. —The Office of Tunor 
of his Mat* Virginalls Organs and other Instruments 
w" the fee of Ix" p. ann graunted vnto Andrew Bas- 
sano and Edward Norgate during their lives and the 
longer liver of them. And is in consideracon of the 
Surrender of a former patent of the same place 
graunted vnto the said Andrew Bassano, and vnto 
one Robte Henlake who is sithence deceased. Subse. 
by the Lo: Chamblaine and Sr. Tho. Lake. Procur 
vt supr. 

In December, 1611, there is a warrant for the 
payment of 160" for making model tools and Engines 
for improvements in the coinage. 

May, 1612. Privilege to Richard Barnewell ‘‘ In- 
giner” for 15 years, for ‘fa new InvenCon for the 
raising of water to that height and drawing vp such 
uantitie w little charge as hath not ben before 
‘ound out called by the name of pumpes lying flatt 
vnder water.” 


The next notice is extremely interesting. 
It is the earliest notice I have seen in which 
a model of the invention is required to be 
submitted. We have here that principle of 
the disclosure of the secret of the invention 
as a condition of protection which was 
subsequently developed by the enrolment 
of a specification :— 


September, 1611, Vsher et al Priviledge. A privi- 
ledge griinted to Joseph Vsher, Warner Rich, and 


Godfrey Devette, during 14 yeares of the benefitt of 
a new Engine or inventon for the bringing of water 
for the service of Cities Townes and private houses, 
and for the drayning of overflowed and marish ground, 
and standing pooles and meeres of w® Invenéon they 
are to deliu to the L. Chauncellor a perfect modell 
win a month after the date of their Ires patent. 
And also a priviledge for the sole benefitt of any 
other engine or Invenéon for the purposes aforesaid 
whereof they shall be the first devisors win the said 
terme of yeares, and whereof Likewise they shall 
exhibite a modell to the L. Chauncellor of England 
or L. Keep. of the great Seale for the tyme being 
w* rese rvacon of 30" yearly to his Mati as also a 
clause in respect of the few yeares now grunted for 
proofe their worke that vpon Surrender or Determi- 
nacon of the said terme of yeares the patentees or 
their Survivor’ shall have a new grint from his Ma‘ 
his heires or Successo™ of the like priviledge for such 
further terme of yeares, and such yearly rent as by the 
Ils of the privy Councell shalbe thought fitt. Sub- 
scribed by Mr. Sollicitor gefiall. 


The present paper may conclude with the 
following document, which belongs to the 
papers of the Cholmondeley family :— 


Folio, seven leaves (13 written pages) A.D. 1620, 
endorsed, My Collection of Monopoly Patents. There 
are particulars of 96, all in the reign of James I. 
One dated 30 Oct., 13 James I., is to Roger Wood 
and Thomas Symcott for 30 years of the sole im- 
printing of all briefs and other things upon one side, 
except Proclamations and other things granted by 
Patent. Another is for the making and selling a 
back skreen for the ease of the back. Another is to 
Don Diego de Sarmiento de Acunas, Earl of Gon- 
domar, and his heirs, to carry out of England yearly 
six horses, six hawks, and 12 dogs, without any 
taxation or imposition. Another is for making a 
stone to imitate marble. Royal Hist. MSS. Com- 
mission Report, V., 355- 


(Zo be contiuued.) 





Celebrated WBirthplaces : 
TURNER IN MAIDEN LANE, LONDON. 


am CAME to tell you the truth which 

t by I have given fifteen years of my life 
le90a to ascertain, that this man, this 

. Turner, of whom you have known 
so little while he was among you, wiél/ one day 
take his place beside Shakespeare and Verulam 
in the annals of the light of England.”* 

Thus wrote, thirty years ago, that great 
master of English prose and of paradox, 
the author of Modern Painters. It may 
safely be affirmed that the day so con- 


* Ruskin’s Lectures on Architecture, 1854. 
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fidently predicted by the gifted seer of 
Brantwood has not yet arrived, and it may be 
questioned if it will ever come; and yet 
Turner’s fame has by no means diminished ; 
on the contrary, his genius probably com- 
mands more admiration than ever before, 
and if one may apply the coarse monetary 
test, his finest work steadily increases in 
value. It seems strange that so acute a critic 
as Mr. Ruskin, one who has given, as he 
says, fifteen years to the study of our great 
landscape painter, should, in the face of 
Turner’s noto- 
rious inability 
to master even 
his own mother 
tongue, class 
him with Bacon 
and Shake- 
speare; and this 
is the more re- 
markable _be- 
cause in the 
very volume 
quoted at the 
commence- 
ment of this 
paper, he has 
summed up, 
once for all, the 
real claim of 
Turner to our 
admiration and 
gratitude when 
he says of him, 
“He sethimself 
to paint the 
natural scenery 
of skies, mountains, and lakes, which until his 
time had never been so much as attempted.” 

It is, indeed, noteworthy that no poets 
before Wordsworth, Walter Scott and Turner 
(for Turner is above all things a poet) seem to 
have been alive to the beauty of lakes and 
mountains. Scott’s Lady of the Lake is full of 
glowing appreciation of the charm of cataract 
and rock, of the majesty of the silent hills, and 
the placid beauty of lake and tarn. But take 
up a volume of travels of the middle of the last 
century, and, in place of the raptures, real or 
assumed, which mountain scenery now calls 
forth from the ordinary traveller, say in the 
Highlands, we get a plainly expressed sense 





of relief when the writer leaves behind him 
the frowning peaks and the desolate moor- 
lands which now delight the tourist and lead 
so many of our countrymen year after year 
to crowd the Scotch hotels and fill the coffers 
of their canny landlords. And when we turn 
to the works of Dante and of Shakespeare, we 
find a total absence of the de/ight of moun- 
tain scenery. Our own great poet probably 
never saw 


The boundless mountains bear : 
Their folded shadows into the golden air. 


And when in 
King Lear he 
makes Edgar 
exclaim, on 
“the dread 
summit” of 
cliffs of so 
moderate an 
altitude as 
those of 
Dover— 

How fearful 
And dizzy ’tis to 
cast one’s eye 
so low! 
one imagines 
that he can 
never before 
have seen any- 
thing higher 
than Green- 
wich or Rich- 
mond Hill, not 
even the Welsh 


TURNER’S BIRTHPLACE IN MAIDEN LANE, LONDON. hills, though 


born so near them. In the case of Dante, 
horror and dread and gloom seem to be the 
emotions excited by that which we moderns 
find full of solace and charm. 

Time, says Schiller, consecrates, and what 
is grey with age becomes religion; but Turner 
is like a new building which Time’s gradual 
touch has not yet mouldered into beauty. 
Age has not thrown his hoar mantle over 
him, and we are near enough to see all his 
personal defects,—and they were many. He 
is a coin without a trace of the “ patina” so 
dear to collectors. And yet the painter 
seems linked on to old days, when we re- 
member that he was admitted to Sir Joshua 
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Reynolds’ studio to paint from pictures 
therein ; and Walter Thornbury reminds us 
that Turner’s father had a large theatrical 
connection, and that Garrick may often have 
come to his shop and talked of Johnson and 
Goldsmith. As to the aim and scope of 
Turner’s art, it would indeed be “ gilding 
refined gold” to attempt any analysis of that 
after all that has been written of it by 
John Ruskin’s eloquent pen. No painter 
that ever lived has had his work so fully, so 
sympathetically criticised, or his praises sung 
in such wealth of diction and by so sweet a 
singer. 

There is one respect, however, in which 
Turner’s extraordinary ceaseless industry 
would seem, at first sight, to be of great value 
to antiquaries ; for, besides his early views of 
gentlemen’s seats, he has left us legions of 
topographical drawings ; but, even if we did 
not know that Turner hated being “ mappy,” 
as he termed it, his latest biographer, Mr. 
Hamerton, has rudely shaken any belief in 
the painter’s accuracy; indeed, he asserts 
that so early as 1802, when Turner was only 
twenty-seven, he had absolutely abandoned 
everything of the nature of topographic 
fidelity. Certainly, he proves his case fully 
and convincingly in the instance of the draw- 
ing of Kilchurn Castle; but, as evidence that 
the generalised poetical rendering of a scene 
may, after all, recall it better than the greatest 
topographical accuracy, the writer of this 
paper may mention that he is not unfamiliar 
with Kilchurn, having spent some days by 
Loch Awe, and certainly Turner’s representa- 
tion of Ben Cruachan tallies much more with 
his recollection than the carefully drawn out- 
line of the real scene which Mr. Hamerton 
adduces to prove Turner’s inaccuracy. The 
former was recognisable, the latter not. It 
may be urged, so much the worse for the 
fidelity of the writer’s memory ; but it may 
also be cited as an instance of Turner’s poetic 
insight, which enabled him to seize the 
salient features of the subject, and render 
them with such force and effect as to make 
the minutiz of topographical detail of no 
importance whatever. On looking upon 
scenes such as this, what is it with which the 
memory is impressed? It is not the actual 
contour of the rocks which stand piled up to 
heaven in the background, nor the precise 
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style of the architecture of the castle in the 
foreground, nor whether the meadows on 
the margin of the lake, which lie between, 
measure five or fifteen acres; it is rather the 
recollection of the play of light and shade on 
the mountain brow, of the pile of storm-cloud 
on its highest peak, or the white wreaths of 
vapour which rolled around its sides, or the 
beauty of the deep purple shadows which 
clung to its abysses. 

So then let us admit that Turner is not to 
be trusted implicitly in such matters, that 
he took liberties with topography, that he 
ignored a building here, and introduced some 
imaginary feature there. Yet how much was 
done in that long and most laborious life to 
give us the England of his day, England 
before the railways disfigured some of her 
fairest scenes, England of the days of Nelson 
when fighting Zéméraires (soon, alas ! to be 
towed to last berths, these) still walked the 
waters. One has but to recall the titles of 
his endless views of castle and cathedral and 


abbey to feel how much we owe him. It is 
no small thing to see as Turner saw— 
Morpeth tower, roofless and black, the gate of old 


Winchelsea Hall and Rievaulx choir and Kirkstall 
crypt and Dunstanboro’ wan above the sea, and 
Chepstow with arrowy light through traceried win- 
dows, and Lindisfarne with failing height of wasted 
shaft and wall ; and last and sweetest Raglan in utter 
solitude amidst the wild wood of its own pleasance, 
the towers rounded with ivy, and the brook languid 
with lilies and sedges. Legends of grey knights and 
enchanted ladies keeping the woodman’s children 
away at sunset. 


Truly, as Mr. Ruskin has also said (for who 
can mistake the word-painter’s pencil in the 
passage I have just quoted ?), ‘‘every day that 
Turner lies in his grave will bring some new 
acknowledgment of his power.” 

How striking is the contrast between the 
outcome of the life of Turner and his parent- 
age and early environment! His work full 
of poetry, often of sublimity ; his birthplace 
a mean little house in a dingy London street ; 
his chosen subjects the flash of sunlight on 
the ocean, the march of the storm-cloud upon 
Alpine crests, the passion of a mountain 
torrent, or the thunder of an avalanche ; his 
mother insane ; his life nearly always solitary 
after his father’s death in 1830 ; his old age 
without affection and respect, for it was 
marred by sensuality and darkened by failing 
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powers ; but as when we gaze upon the sun 
we lose the consciousness of the spots upon 
it in the effulgence of its rays, so when we 
think of Turner we forget the defects of the 
man in the glory and blaze of his genius. 

We have spoken of Turner’s father being 
abarber ; born at South Molton, Devon, he 
went to London young, and became a hair- 
dresser. One of the many redeeming traits 
in the painter's character is the deep 
affection which he undoubtedly felt for his 
parent. It stamps the genuine, simple, unpre- 
tentious nature of the man; there was no false 
pride about him, and the relationship between 
father and son may be termed one of the 
most pleasing features of Turner’s life socially. 
Made a Royal Academician at twenty-seven, 
he might have kept scrubby old William 
Turner out of sight at least, if not out of 
mind; but he was dutiful and filial to the 
last ; and, if Mr. Trimmer’s pleasant picture 
of the chatty, cheerful old fellow is to be 
trusted, the father well deserved his son’s 
devotion. About his mother, there is little 
to be learned. It is said she came of a 
family of squires, the Marshalls of Shelford 
Manor, Nottingham. She was born at Isling- 
ton, unhappily seems to have had an un- 
governable temper, and becoming insane, 
was placed in confinement. It is probable 
that Turner’s melancholy temperament was 
inherited from her. In person she resembled 
her son, being short, with blue eyes, and an 
aquiline nose. 

Having now glanced at the man, his 
parentage, and his work, let us in conclusion 
jot down a few gleanings about the birthplace 
itself. : 

On the north side, and at the west end of 
that narrow smoky defile Maiden Lane, was 
a court—Hand Court; a gloomy paved 
tunnel of a place with a low archway and 
prison-like gate, and at the left-hand corner 
of this “a coffin-lid door,” says Thornbury, 
“led to the small barber’s small shop.” The 
window fronted to the lane, and was doubtless 
adorned with grotesque dummies and wigs 
of various shapes and degrees of dinginess. 
In the parochial books of St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden (“ the handsomest barn in England”), 
William Turner appears as a householder, 
paying £30 a year rent for one-half of a 
double house, No. 26; and here, on St. 


George’s Day, 1775, Turner was born. The 
house was pulled down in 1861. 

Mr. Wheatley writes to us as follows :— 

“‘T do not know of any explanation of the 
name Maiden Lane, but I suspect it was in 
existence before Covent Garden was built 
upon ; possibly it was a lane on the confines 
of the Convent grounds, and the name may 
have some reference to a figure of the 
Virgin Mary fixed at the corner of the Jane. 

“Maiden Lane is associated with many 
distinguished men. Marvell was living in 
lodgings here when the courtiers made the 
tempting offer to him which has formed the 
subject of a picture. 

“Porson was a frequent visitor at the 
once famous Cider Cellars on the south side 
of the lane, close by the back of the Adelphi 
Theatre. 

“ This thoroughfare has been greatly altered 
since Turner lived here. The door of the 
house in which he was born was up an entry 
leading to Hand Court. This is all cleared 
away now. The roadway was only wide 
enough to allow of one conveyance passing 
along it at one time, and near the east end 
the roadway finished, and the rest of the 
lane was a paved court. There was a small 
siding where a vehicle could turn. Some 
thirty years ago the Queen visited the 
Adelphi Theatre, and entered at the stage 
door. At this time, in order to allow of the 
state carriages passing out of the lane, the 
roadway was continued to the Southampton 
Street end, but a bar was set up to prevent 
any general use of the thoroughfare, and this 
bar was only taken away a year or two ago. 

“On the south side of the paved portion, 
where the Roman Catholic church now 
stands, was the laboratory of Messrs. 
Godfrey and Cooke, where Boyle’s ex- 
periments on phosphorus were carried out, 
at the end of the seventeenth century, by 
Godfrey under Boyle’s directions.” 

It requires a little effort of the imagination 
to picture this Covent Garden kennel as a 
country lane, so dingy is it now; yet such 
it was doubtless, and, as late as the middle 
of the last century, a writer speaks of knowing 
those who remembered the west side of St. 
Martin’s Lane a quickset hedge. 

The names of Cecil and Salisbury and 
Essex Streets hard by remind us of the great 
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families whose mansions and grounds formerly 
extended along the Strand. In Durham 
Place Sir W. Raleigh lived. In Southampton 
Street (only round the corner, and so named 
from Lord William Russell’s noble and de- 
voted wife) Congreve dwelt, and “little 
David” Garrick, and the beautiful Mrs. 
Bracegirdle. Maiden Lane itself can boast of 
having sheltered Archbishop Sancroft and 
Andrew Marvell, and for three years Voltaire 
lodged at the sign of the White Peruke. 

But we must not linger upon memories of 
the past, of which every yard of this part of 
London is so full, “where the tall May- 
pole once o’erlooked the Strand.” 

To the writer, Turner has a fascination as 
a psychological study. The contrasts of his 
nature are so strong ; his real nobility of soul 
and generous instincts, as evinced in his 
conduct to fellow-artists, of which many 
instances are related, stand out in bold relief 
against the sordid money-loving habits of 
the man. So, too, his passionate love of 
beauty and of nature—how hard to reconcile 
with the associations of his later years ! 

The closing scene in the career of this 
rough, selfish, unloveable man, as he seemed 
to many, is entirely in harmony with his life, 
and not a little touching. 

He had spent years of unparalleled in- 
dustry in recording the glory of the sky and 
of the sunlight that paints the canopy of the 
heavens afresh each night and morning; and 
when he felt death’s icy grasp closing upon 
him, he went upon the roof of his mean 
house at Chelsea, clad in an old dressing- 
gown, and thence, like a sun-worshipper of 
old, he paid his last tribute to the great god 
of day. No more was he to behold the 
rosy flush of sunrise upon snowy peaks, nor 
see the glories of the sunset sky mirrored upon 
an English lake ; his first picture—it is in the 
National Gallery now—was the Thames at 
Milbank ; and the last scene which fell upon 
Turner’s mortal eye was the fading splendour 
of the sun upon the bosom of the river near 
which he was born, which he painted so often, 
and knew and loved so well—the Thames ! 

J. J. Foster. 








Wediaeval Weill at bolme 

Cultram, Cumbertand. 

By THE REV. H, WHITEHEAD. 

rae =m) DOUBLE cot on the west gable of 

WN Holme Abbey contains two bells, 

i one of which, twenty-seven inches in 

~ diameter, weighs about four and a 

half cwt., the weight of a bell being approxi- 

mately known from its diameter at mouth 

(Taylor’s Bell Catalogue, p. 25); the other is 

twenty-one inches in diameter, and weighs 
about two and a half cwt. 

The larger of the two was cast in 1771 by 
Pack and Chapman, predecessors of the 
Mears family, at the Whitechapel foundry. 

The lesser bears, in small black letters, 
running quite round, surmounted throughout 
by trefoil ornament, with plain initial cross, 
and a stamp somewhat resembling the letter 
S reversed as intervening stop, the following 
inscription :— 
™ ibt 2 thomas 2 pork 2 

abbas @ de 2 boim 2 co ¢ 

Dominio C anno dni 2 mill’ > 

cece*try® C 
Below the word “holm” are three griffins 
passant, the middle one turned to dexter, the 
other two to sinister, in a rectangular oblong ; 
which may be the founder’s mark. It has been 
suggested that the griffins may have been 
taken from the Abbey coat of arms. But the 
common seal of the Abbey, on the surrender, 
now in the Augmentation Office, dated 29 
Henry VIII., has three /ions passant (Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland Archeological 
Transactions, vol. i, p. 270) A dated 
medizval bell is a rarity. ‘*To what cause 
the absence of dates on our medizeval bells 
is due, is a great mystery; but the fact 
remains” (Raven’s Cambridgeshire Church 
Bells, p. 12). The dated inscription now 
before us is of special value, as it recovers a 
long-forgotten name, and informs us where 
to place it in the incomplete list of the abbots 
of Holme Cultram, thus given by Bishop 
Tanner :— 
HoLME CULTRAM ABBOTS.—Everard, 1175, died 
1192 ; Gregory, 1192 ; William resigned, 1215 ; Adam 
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elected, 1215; Hugh elected, 1223; Gilbert died, 
1237 ; John, 1237, died 1255 ; Henry, 1255 ; Gervase, 
1278 ; Robert, 1292; William de Redekar, 1434; 
Robert Chamber, 1507 and 1518 (Wotitia Monastica, 
and ed., p. xxxix.). 

Browne Willis, as quoted in a paper on 
Holme Abbey by Mr. C. Ferguson, F.S.A. 
(Cumberland and Westmoreland Archeological 
Transactions, vol. i., p. 268), omits Gervase, 
inserts a second Everard (undated) after 
Adam, a second Gregory (undated) after 
Robert, and adds Gawin Borrowdale, the 
last abbot, who, on the suppression of the 
monastery in 1538, became the first Vicar of 
Holme Cultram, the parishioners having pre- 
sented the following petition to Henry VIII.’s 
Vicar-General :— 

That it might please your Lordship to be a meane 
for us to our Soveregne Lorde the Kynge is Highness 
for the preservation and standynge of the Church of 
Holme Cultram before saide whiche is not onely our 
parish Churche and little ynoughe to receyve all us 
your poore orators but also a greate ayde socor and 
defence for us agenst our neighbors the Scots (/., 
Pp. 270). 

To the granting of this petition the Holme 
Abbey. bells owed their escape from the fate 
which overtook the bells of the monasteries 
at Carlisle, Wetheral, and Shap.* Their 
number is shown in the following extract 
from Edward VI.’s Jnventory of Church Goods 
in 1552, the missing portion of which, torn 
off from the original MS., is here restored, as 
far as possible, in italics :— 

This one chales of silvr one. . . 
iij vestements iij copes ij ¢anycks . . 
alterclothes iij towells iij sup... .. 
iij bells iij handbells one holy water 
ffat of brasse ij latten candilstiks. 
In 1553 a commission was issued for the 
confiscation of all church goods not con- 
sidered necessary for divine service, when 
two of the above-mentioned ‘ iij bells,” if the 
commission was strictly executed, were con- 
verted to “ye Kinges use.” But such evi- 
dence as has yet come to hand points to the 
inference that in many places, perhaps every- 
where in Cumberland, the commissioners, so 
far as the bells were concerned, did not fully 


Church of 
Holme Coltram. 


* The Shap bells are supposed to have been distri- 
buted among the neighbouring churches. Tradition 
says that one of them, believed to be the largest bell 
in Westmoreland, is now at Kirkbythore (Whelan, 
P- 753), and another at Orton (Cumberland and 
Westmoreland Archeological Transactions, vol. Vi. 


p. 84). 


carry out their instructions (Cumberland and 
Westmoreland Archeological Transactions 
VI., 425-6). The Holme Abbey bells, how- 
ever, if they survived not only the dissolution 
of the monasteries in 1538 but also the 
spoliation of the parish churches in 1553, 
had other and not less formidable dangers 
yet to encounter, viz., the fall of the tower in 
1600 and the burning of the church in 1604 
(2b., i. 274). If on one or both of these 
occasions the bells fell with the tower it is a 
matter for surprise that even one of them 
escaped destruction. 

The Holme Cultram parish-terrier for 1749 
has this entry :— 
Two bells with their frames, the less thought to 


weigh about five hundred weight and the bigger about 
seven hundred weight. 


Accuracy is not a characteristic of terrier- 
weights. Therefore, as it is evident that 
“the less” of these two bells, which must 
needs be identified with Abbot York’s bell, 
was ‘‘ thought” to be more than double its 
real weight, we may doubt whether “the 
bigger” was correctly thought to be “ about 
seven hundredweight.” Perhaps four-and-a- 
half hundredweight would be nearer the 
mark, that being the weight of its successor, 
for which it may have supplied the metal, 
probably having been cracked, and therefore 
ordered to be recast in 1771; and, if so, it 
was well that it was at least big enough to 
supply all the metal that was required for the 
new bell, else Pack and Chapman, as at 
Lanercost Abbey two years later, might have 
been directed to found both the old bells into 
one, and Thomas York’s bell, after surviving 
the dissolution of the monasteries, the spolia- 
tion of the parish churches, the falling of the 
abbey tower, and the burning of the abbey 
itself, would have been relegated, like many 
of its medizval contemporaries—e.g., the 
famous bells of King’s College Chapel (Raven, 
p. 58)—to the Whitechapel furnace. It may 
still be in some danger. The Rev. W. F. 
Gilbanks, to whom I am indebted for the 
inscriptions and diameters of the Holme 
Cultram bells, writes :— 

The medizval bell has a good note of A when struck, 
but the present mode of ringing, which allows the 
clapper to stay too long on the bell, together with the 


want of canons, necessitating iron straps, at present 
badly fitted, causes it almost to seem cracked. 
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Improper modes of ringing have much to 
answer for. Some day, unless the present 
mode be changed, this bell will not only almost 
seem, but will really be, cracked. Thus ends, 
so far as it has yet been possible to trace it, 
the story of the eventful career and hair- 
breadth escapes of what is probably the most 
interesting bell in the county of Cumberland. 
But among the multifarious papers relating 
to the abbey, some of which are in the parish 
chest, and others are in the Bodleian Library, 
there may be documents which would throw 
further light on the history of the abbey-bells, 
and in particular on the casting of them, if 
not by the monks themselves, at all events 
under their superintendence, after the manner 
thus described by Mr. T. North, F.S.A. :-— 
In the middle ages, when roads were bad, and loco- 
motion difficult, bells were frequently cast within the 
precincts of religious houses and in churchyards, the 
clergy or monks standing around, and reciting prayers 
and chanting psalms (Rutland Church Bells, p. 10). 
Sometimes bells were cast within the church 
itself. Dr. Raven, after mentioning the fall 
of the central tower of Ely Cathedral in 1322, 
says :— 
A little more than twenty years after this, we find 
great works in bell-casting going on in the cathedral, 
under the superintendence of Alan de Walsingham, 
prior, and Robarte Aylesh’m, sacrist (Camdbridge- 
shire Church Bells, p. 5). 
Of these “ great works in bell-casting ” at Ely 
no traces now remain but the grooves worn 
by the bell-ropes, discovered by the present 
Bishop of Carlisle when he was Dean of Ely 
(#., p. 8). But from the roll of the sacrist 
Dr. Raven has transcribed the account for the 
“ works,” from which it appears that the bells, 
four in number, one of which was named 
‘“‘Walsinghame ” after the prior, were cast by 
one “ Master John of Gloucester.” Some 
one may yet discover the name of the founder 
and the account for the casting of the Holme 
Abbey bells. Meanwhile, it is a matter for 
satisfaction that one of them, more fortunate 
than the bells of “‘ Master John,” still survives, 
in its fifth century, to preserve the memory of 


Thomas Bork Abbas. 


Che Church of St. Diave, bart 
Street, London. 


——<—— 


fain MONG the few city churches which 
m escaped destruction in the Great 
Fire of London is one to which 
attention was directed a few months 
since in connection with the unveiling of the 
monument to the memory of Samuel Pepys. 
This church, of which we find frequent men- 
tion throughout the Diary of our old gossipy 
friend, is St. Olave’s, Hart Street, Crutched 
Friars. The saint after whom this church is 
named is Olave, or O/a/, the warlike King of 
Norway, who, with Sweyn, King of Denmark, 
invaded England in the year 993. As long ago 
as 1319 a church was standing on the present 
site, of which William de Samford is recorded 
to have been the rector, and it is stated that 
it was with him that an agreement was entered 
into by the Brethren of the Crutched Friars, 
or Friars of the Holy Cross, by which they 
were to pay to the rector and his successors 
for ever the sum of two marks and a half per 
annum, as compensation for any injury he 
might sustain by the erection of their priory, 
which originally stood at the end of Hart 
Street. 

The church of St. Olave is an interesting 
specimen of architecture; its most ancient 
portions are the columns and arches, the 
sharp-pointed window at the end of the north 
aisle, and the large window at the east end, 
although the glass which the latter contains 
is of as modern a date as 1823. The roof 
of the aisles is panelled oak, and studded 
with small stars. The corbels on the north 
side of the middle aisle are angels holding 
shields, while those on the south side consist 
of shields alone. There was originally a small 
external staircase on the south side of the 
church, leading to a gallery within, which was 
set apart for the use of the officers of the 
Navy Office, and up this staircase we can well 
imagine our friend Pepys mounting, gaily 
dight in new raiment, and looking mighty 
fine, as he is not backward in telling us he 
did on several occasions. 

Although the monuments in this church 
are numerous and in good preservation, the 
brasses, unlike those in some other city 
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churches, are but few and insignificant. A 
monumental brass of a king of arms in his 
crown, and dated 1427, is said to have 
originally existed in the middle aisle; but 
the apparent date of the earliest brass now 
existing, which is a mural one, and inscribed 
in a text hand, is 1566, and is to the memory 
of Mr. Thomas Morley, who was clerk to the 
household of Queen Katherine of Arragon. 
Another mural brass is to be seen at the east 
end of the south aisle, and is to the memory 
of John Orgone and Ellen his wife. It bears 
the figures of a man and woman, a merchant’s 
mark, and the following quaint inscription :— 


In God is my 
whole trust, 


1584. 
Joh Orgone and Ellene his wife. 
As I was, so be ye, 
As I am, you shall be ; 
That I gave, that I have ; 
That I spent, that I had, 
Thus I ende all my coste, 
That I lefte, that I loste.—1584. 


Just under the last- mentioned brass are the 
remains of another; but neither name nor 
date are visible. 

Near the brasses above referred to is a 
marble tablet to Dr. William Turner, the 
celebrated herbalist and fervid reformer, as 
well as one to Pepys’s colleague at the Navy 
Office, Sir John Minnes, whose inefficiency as 
comptroller of the navy we find so frequently 
deplored by the diarist. On the north side 
of the altar is the monument of Andrew and 
Paul Bayninge, consisting of two figures 
kneeling beneath alcoves. The figures are 
painted in natural colours, and are in excel- 
lent preservation. Andrew Bayninge was an 
alderman of London, and died in the year 
1610, and Paul sheriff and alderman, and 
died on the 30th of September, 1616. 
Beneath the figure of the latter appear some 
lines, which wind up by declaring that 


The happy sum and end of their affairs 
Provided well both for their soules and heirs. 


Doubtlessly, a circumstance for congratula- 
tion on the part of every one interested. 
Near the last-mentioned monument is one 
without name, but from the costume of the 
figures with which it is ornamented, it 
apparently dates about the time of Elizabeth. 
The monument is composed of four Corin- 





thian columns supporting an entablature ; 
between the two central columns, beneath an 
alcove, kneel the figures of a man and woman 
at an altar, and at the foot of the altar are 
depicted two children in swaddling clothes ; 
between the other columns are the kneeling 
figures of two women, each holding in her 
hands a skull. The two lower corners of 
the monument are also decorated with skulls. 
The figures, like those appearing on some of 
the other monuments in the church, are 
painted in natural colours. 

Above the Bayninge monument already 
noticed is that of Mrs. Samuel Pepys, who 
died at her husband’s house in Hart Street on 
the roth of November, 1669. The monu- 
ment is a mural one, and ornamented with a 
well-executed bust of the deceased ; beneath 
the bust are an inscription and the arms of the 
Pepys family. In the church was also buried 
Samuel Pepys’s brother Thomas; a descrip- 
tion of his funeral is given in the Dzary, and 
is an interesting record of a seventeenth 
century funeral. 


To church, and—with the grave maker, chose a place 
for my brother to lie in, just under my mother’s pew. 
But to see how a man’s tombes are at the mercy of 
such a fellow, that for sixpence he would (as his own 
words were), “I will jostle them together but I will 
make room for him”; speaking of the fulness of the 
middle zs/e, where he was to lie. I dressed myself, 
and so did my servant Besse ; and so to my brother’s 
again: whither, though invited, as the custom is, at 
one or two o'clock, they come not till four or five. 
But, at last, one after another, they come, many more 
than I bid ; and my reckoning that I bid’one hundred 
and twenty; but I believe there was nearer one hun- 
dred and fifty. Their service was six biscuits apiece, 
and what they pleased of burnt claret. My Cozen 
Joyce Norton kept the wine and cakes above ; and 
did give out to them that served, who had white 
gloves given them. But above all I am beholden to 
Mrs. Holding who was most kind, and did take 
mighty pains not only in getting the house and every- 
thing else ready, but this day in going up and down 
to see the house filled and served, in order to mine 
and there great content, I think: ‘he men sitting by 
themselves in some rooms, and the women by them- 
selves in others, very close, but yet room enough. 
Anon to church, walking out into the street to the 
conduit, and so across the street: and had.a very 
good company along with the corps. And being 
come to the grave as above, Dr. Pierson, the minister 
of the parish, did read the service for buriall : and so 
I saw my poor brother laid into the grave. 


The last of all the Pepys family to be 
buried in St. Olave’s was the diarist himself ; 
but, as we know, until within the last twelve 
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months no monumental record existed to 
show that he rested there. 

On the left side of the north aisle stands 
the monument of one who, in his time, is 
said to have been a great benefactor to 
the parish, viz., Sir Andrew Riccard. The 
monument, which takes the form of a statue 
of the deceased, was erected by the Turkey 
Company in commemoration of the many 
services rendered by him to the company, of 
which he was chairman. His grave is near 
the altar, and by the stone covering it we 
are referred, if desirous of ascertaining his 
true worth, to the panegyric appearing on his 
monument, which is as follows :— 

Sacred be the statue here raised by gratitude and 
respect to eternize the memory of Sir Andrew Riccard, 
Knight, a citizen and opulent merchant of London ; 
whose active piety, inflexible integrity, and extensive 
abilities, alike distinguished and exalted him in the 
opinion of the wise and good. Averse to his wish, 
he was frequently chosen chairman of the Honourable 
East India Company, and filled, with equal credit for 
eighteen successive years, the same eminent station 
in the Turkey Company. Among many instances of 
his love to God, and liberal spirit towards man, one, 
as it demands peculiar praise, to be distinctly recorded. 
He nobly left the perpetual advowson of this parish 
in trust to five of its senior inhabitants. He died 6th 
Sept., in the year of our Lord 1672, of his age 68. 

Manet post funera virtus. 


The statue formerly stood at the west end 
of the church, beneath the organ gallery ; but 
upon the restoration of the church it was re- 
moved, and placed in its present and original 
position. 

Affixed to the east wall of the north aisle 
is a tablet to Sir John Radcliffe, who died in 
the year 1568. Near the tablet is a truncated 
figure in armour, said to be his effigy. He 
was son of Robert, Earl of Sussex, one of 
the commissioners appointed for the trial of 
Mary Queen of Scots. There is a monu- 
ment to his wife, Dame Anne Radcliffe, in 
the chancel, near the tablet to Minnes before 
mentioned, which bears date 1585. It isa 
sculptured figure of a woman kneeling 
beneath a canopy. On the south wall of the 
north aisle is the monument of one Peter 
Capponius, a Florentine gentleman, who 
died 6th November, 1582. The deceased 
is represented by a figure in armour beneath 
a canopy. 

A stone let into the wall at the west end 
of the church, and to the right of the organ 
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gallery, records a gift by one John Highlord 
for the benefit of the poor of the parish :— 

John Highlord, senior, and Skyner, of London, in 
his life tyme being of the age of 4 score and 7 years, 
dyd give 40 shillings yearlie to be bestoed in New 
Castell cole for the reliefe of the poore of the parish, 
and doth alow for foure sarmones yearlie for ever, as 
by his will at large dooth appeare. 

During the great plague, the churchyard of 
Saint Olave’s afforded a resting-place for many 
of those who fell victims to that scourge. 
Between the months of July and December 
1665, the register of the church records the 
burial of no fewer than 326 people who died 
from the plague alone. The appearance of 
the churchyard about that time seems to have 
had rather an alarming effect upon our friend 
Pepys, for we find him writing under date of 
30th-31st January, 1666, as follows :— 

This is the first time I have been in the church 
since I left London for the plague, and it frightened 
me, indeed, to go through the church more than I 
thought it could have done, to see so many graves 
lie so high upon the churchyards, where people have 
been buried of the plague. I was much troubled at 
it, and do not think to go through it again a good 
while. 

I find many about the city that live near the 
churchyards, solicitous to have the churchyards covered 
with lime, and I think it is needful, and ours, I hope, 
will be done... . 


He does not appear, despite his fright, to 
have leng abstained from going to church; for 
a few days after his first visit we find him going 
to hear the Rev. Dr. Mills, rector of St.Olave’s, 
preach, a clergyman who does not seem to 
have been a very exemplary one, for we are 
told that upon the first breaking out of the 
plague he left his parish to take care of itself, 
and was one of the last to return to it. On 
his second visit to church, Pepys’s alarm as 
to the condition of the churchyard was 
quieted by finding the graves covered with 
snow. The entry in his diary of this visit 
appears as follows, under date 4th February, 
1666 :—— 

Lord’s day.—My wife and I the first time together 
at church since the plague, and now only because of 
Mr. Mills, his coming home to preach his first 
sermon ; expecting a great excuse for his leaving the 
parish before anybody went, and now staying till all 
are come home; but he made but a poor and short 
excuse, and a bad sermon. It wasa frost, and had 
snowed last night, which covered the graves in the 
churchyard, so I was the less afraid for going through. 


The little that now remains of the church- 
G 
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yard is approached by a gateway in Seething 
Lane. In this gateway is preserved a style 
of architecture very popular some hundred 
and fifty or two hundred years ago; a 
style wherein death’s-heads and cross-bones 
played important parts. Five skulls adorn 
the gateway ; the centre one is wreathed with 
laurel, typical of the victor Death, and rests 
upon cross-bones. Beneath the whole origin- 
ally ran a Latin inscription, but this Time, 
the effacer of all things, has rendered illegible. 
T. W. Tempany, F.S.S. 


py 


Che Countess of Shrewsbury. 
> 
Part II. 


4,EFORE another year ends the 
“faythefull affecsyon” between 
husband and wife is waning. The 
Queen of Scots had been en- 
trusted to Shrewsbury’s guardianship early in 
1569, and the charge of the heavy responsi- 
bility without doubt greatly helped to the 
severance of the attachment between her 
keeper and his spouse. The Countess’s great 
object was the worldly advancement of her 
children. In 1574 she took advantage of 
the Countess of Lennox’s journey to Scotland 
to offer her hospitality at their house of 
Rufford Abbey, and there to arrange a mar- 
riage between her only unmarried daughter 
and Darnley’s younger brother Charles Stuart, 
the Earl of Lennox; and Shrewsbury writes 
in excuse to Elizabeth, and afterwards to 
Burleigh, letters which seem to reflect upon 
his wife’s hurried action. To her Majesty 
he says :— 


Yt was delte in sodenly, and wythowt my know- 
ledge: but as I dare undertake and insure to your 
Ma**, for my wyfe, she, fyndyng hyr dawghter 
dysapoynted of young Barté where she hoped : and 
that th’oder yong gentylman was inclyned to love 
wyth a few days’ acquyntans, dyd hyr best to further 
her daughter to thys matche; wythout havyng therin 
any other intent or respect than wyth reverent dutie 
towards your Mat she owgth.* 


To Burleigh he writes— 


There is few nobillmen’s sonns in England that she 
hath not — me to dele forre at one tyme or other ; 
so did I for my lord Rutland, with my lord Sussex, 








* Hunter’s Hallamshire, Gatty’s edition, p. 92. 








for my lord Wharton, and sondry others; and now 
this cumes unloked for without thankes to me.* 

And in 1575 he writes to his wife of her 
youngest son, his own son Gilbert’s most 
intimate friend, in complaining warning, from 
Sheffield, the 7th of June, 1575. 

And seinge I am constreyned to absent my sunne 
Gilbord, I wyll provyd for him & his wyf, which I 
will use your advyse therin, & surely I wold have you 
provyd for Charls your sun ; he is esely ledd to folly : 
for win II nyght aftar you went from me, his man 
Morton intysed his master, Blyth, & my armorer to go 
a stelyng in to Staly+ parke in the nyght: &I wold 
wysh you to advise him from those doinges, lest som 
myshappe myght ¢ thereby, to his harme & your 
grefe "t 

One thinks that the mother would painfully 
contrast Shrewsbury’s mention of “ Charls 
your sun ” with St. Loe’s “ owre boyes.” 

Gilbert Talbot was anxious to go into 
housekeeping on his own account at this 
time ; from the above given letter we may 
judge that disbursing the requisite money 
was somewhat to the discontent of his father, 
who probably intended that his wife’s advice 
should extend to financial help towards the 
expense of the needful outfit. A perfectly 
just expectation if we consider that the care 
and diet of the Queen of Scots and her 
servants were a heavy charge on the Earl’s 
private means. Elizabeth, truly writing of 
herself that those who are advanced in life 
willingly take with two hands and only give 
with one finger,§ was determined in the 
autumn of this year to reduce the allowance 
for Mary’s diet from £52 to £30 a week. 
Gilbert’s wife also was the Countess’s daughter 
by Sir William Cavendish, from whom she 
inherited a considerable jointure. The un- 
fortunate man was not wise enough to gain 
his ends with a smiling face; his son writes 
of him— 

My L. is continually pestered w*" his wonted busy- 
ness, and is very often in exceeding collor of sleyghte 
occasion a great greife to them y‘* loves him to see 
him hurte himselfe so muche. He now speketh nothi 
of my goyng to house, and I fere woulde be content 
w' scilence to pass it over, but I have great hope in 





* Hunter’s Hallamshire, Gatty’s edition, p. 92. 

+ Probably Staveley, ten miles south-east of Shef- 
field. The Duke of Devonshire, a lineal descendant 
of the Countess of Shrewsbury, was lord of the manor 
of Staveley. 

{ Hunter’s Hallamshire, Gatty’s edition, note to 


p. 124. 
§ Quoted Leader’s Mary Queen of Scots, p. 358. 
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our La. at your ciiminge, and in all my life I never 

ae for any thing so muche as to be from hence ; 
truly, Madame, I rather wishe my sealfe a plowman 
than here to contynew.* 
There is not the date of day or month to this 
letter, but Gilbert’s wife had borne him a 
son early in this year, and the following 
sentence fixes the time as after the child’s 
birth : 

Your La. pretty fellow is a ryghte honeste man every 

way. 
In October of 1575 Gilbert writes again from 
Sheffield to his stepmother and mother-in-law 
in complaint of his father. After thanking 
her for “being pleased to bestowe of us a 
greate deale of furniture towards house,” he 
goes on to say: 

Presently after your La. departure from hence, my 
L. apoynted him of the wardrop to delyver us the 
tester and curtaynes of the oulde greene and redde 
bedd of velvet and satten y* your La. did see; and 
the clothe bedd tester and curtaynes yt we now lye 
in, and II. very oulde counterpoynts of tapestry, and 
forbad him to delyver y* bed of cloth of gould and 
tauney velvet y* your La. sawe. That w™ your La. 
hathe geven us is more worth than all that is at 
Gotherydg or here of my L, bestowing.f 

This daughter of a country squire, having 
raised herself by marriage to the companion- 
ship of one queen and the caretaking of 
another, sees a possibility that by her success 
in having made a marriage for her youngest 
daughter, her posterity may wear the English 
crown. And Shrewsbury’s money anxieties, 
and the onerous burden of the Scottish 
queen’s guardianship, combining to make 
him irritable of temper and no longer kindly 
in his marital companionship, the husband 
and wife’s interests seem to be henceforth 
twofold instead of single. There is also a 
possibility that a clever, charming, deceitful 
woman, as Mary undoubtedly was, thinking 
for her own profit to conciliate the Earl, may 
by many little words and actions have willed 
to show Elizabeth the power a younger 
woman has to move the heart of a somewhat 
fickle man.t Without any of the actual im- 
proprieties with which the Countess charges 
the Scottish queen and the Earl, and which 


* Hunter’s Hallamshire, Gatty’s edition, p. 114. 

+ Lbid., p. 114. 
_ } According to Hunter’s Hadlamshire, Shrewsbury 
in his latter days fell into the power of one of his 
own woman servants, Eleanor Britton by name (p. 97 
of Gatty’s edition). 





she is afterwards compelled to deny, it is 
quite likely that the play of eyes, of involved 
words, and caressing of hands may have set 
fire to the jealous fuel of the Countess of 
Shrewsbury’s heart. The friendly relations 
between herself, her husband, and the Queen 
of Scots, are now interrupted, and from this 
time become more and more things of the 
past. It is a divided household. Her step- 
son Gilbert, himself so extravagant that he is 
afterwards known as the “splendid earl,” finds 
much reason to dilate on his father’s mean- 
ness, and his stepmother being open as well 
as full-handed towards her children and 
relatives, he finds it best to keep her well 
acquainted with the family affairs which 
happen during her absence. The pleasant 
companionship,* the listening to and retailing 
scandals of the English queen and court, the 
teaching and learning new stitches of em- 
broidery,t the carrying of treasonable letters 
for Mary,t are changed to a jealousy, whose 
first expression we find in the postscript of 
a letter written from Chatsworth to her hus- 
band : “ Lette me here howe you, your charge 
and love dothe, and comende me I pray 
you.”§ 

There are hot scenes and angry words 
between husband and wife, until at length, 
some date shortly before August 1577, her 
ladyship leaves Sheffield for Chatsworth early . 
on the morning of a day on which the Earl 
reaches Sheffield Castle, purposely to avoid 
him, and we find Gilbert Talbot writing to 
report his father’s words to his stepmother. 
He says he meets his lordship at Bolsover, 


* See Mary’s famous Scandal Letter, quoted in 
Leader’s Mary Queen of Scots, p. 553. 

+ At Chatsworth visitors are shown a state bed, 
beautifully worked on velvet by Mary Queen of Scots 
and the Countess of Shrewsbury. 

t Leader’s Mary Queen of Scots, note to p. 348. 

§ The whole letter is given in a note to p. 382 of 
Leader’s Mary Queen of Scots; the postscript runs 
thus: ‘‘I have sent you lettuce for that you love 
them: and every second day some is sent to your 
charge and you. I have nothing else tosend. Let 
me hear how you, your charge and love doth, and 
commend me, I pray you. It were well you sent four 
or five pieces of the great hangings that they might 
be put up : and some carpets. I wish you would have 
things in that readiness that you might come within 
three or four days after you hear from Court. Write 
to Baldwin to call on my Lord Treasurer for answer 
of your letters. Tomy lord, my husband, the Earl of 
Shrewsbury.” 
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about one of the clock, who asks, “ ‘ Gilbert, 
what taulke had my wyfe w you?’ And is 
very desirous to hear of the matter.” 

There were small grievances of her lady- 
ship’s embroiderers kept out of their beds 
at Sheffield Lodge by one of the Earl’s 
servants, and on her remonstrance the Earl 
proceeding to 
vehem™ coller and harde speches, but he cut me off 
sayinge it was to no purpose to heare any resytall of 
this matter for y* he lysted he sayde he cold remember 
cruell speches your La. used to him w™ weare such as 
quothe he I was forced to tell her she scolded lyk one 
yt came from the Banke.* 

There is one pleasant passage in this old 
record of family quarrel. His father writes : 
“George,” the little boy of two years old, 
“‘reioyced so greatly yesternyght at my L. 
cuminge home as I colde not have beleved 
if I had not sene it.” 

Gilbert’s next letter shows Elizabeth Hard- 
wicke standing on her dignity ; her temper 
rules her affection, while her affection wills 
that she shall know as much as possible of 
her husband’s doings and sayings respecting 
her and her affairs. The postscript is the 
pleasantest part of this letter : 

George is very well I thanke God: he drynkethe 
every day to La. grandmother: rydethe to her often, 
but yet w'in the courte: and if he have any spyse + 
I tell him La. grandmother is to cOme and will see 
him : w he then will either quyckly hyde or quyckly 
eate : and then asks where La. Danmode is.f 

A heavy family trouble shortly befell the 
Talbot family in the sudden death of this 
little child, § and we cannot think the countess’s 
feeling under this bereavement requires the 
condemnation the Earl adjudges it. He 
writes thus to Burleigh :— 

It hathe plesed God of his goodness to take that 
swete babe from me ; he surely wasa toward chylde.— 
And my lord because I dovt my vife vyll show more 
folly than nede requers I praye your lordship write 
your lettar to her vyche I hope vyll gretly reul her. 
And to Walsingham he writes, through his 
secretary :— 

It hath pleased Almighty God to call to his mercy 
my only grandchild son to Gilbert Talbot my son, 
which by nature troubleth me. Houbeit I most 





* Elizabethan for Billingsgate. 

t Spyse, a Sheffield provincialism still used for 
sweetmeats. ; 

}{ Hunter's Hallamshire, Gatty’s edition, p. 116. 

§ The boy was a little over two years and a half 
old when he died. 


willingly obey unto his will who took him, who onl: 
lent him me, without grudging thereat ; but my wife 
(although she acknowledge no less) is not so well able 
to rule her passions, and hath driven herself into such 
case by her continual weeping as is like to breed in 
her further inconvenience.* 

She was human, this autocratical countess, 
and the death of a little child seemed like to 
‘cleave her heart in twain.” Looking on 
this paragraph in the husband’s letter, we 
cannot judge his wife the unfeeling tyrant 
writers have named her. “She is not well 
able to rule her passions,” may, and probably 
does, mean that she had passions and he only 
vices. 

Gilbert Talbot and Mauvissitre, the French 
ambassador,t agree in charging the Earl with 
avarice and meanness. And once he writes, 

I would have you buy me glasses to drink in. 


Send me word what old plate yields the ounce, for I 
will not leave me a cup of silver to drink but I will 


see the next term my creditors paid. 

The effect of this sad resolution is damaged 
by the report that he is buying estates. Any 
moderately extended knowledge of the world 
brings us acquainted with men whose ac- 
quisitiveness always pleads poverty and want 
of money. And taking the Earl’s conduct as 
a whole in connection with the light his 
portrait throws on the study, it is most to be 
thought that his wish for continued guardian- 
ship of this woman, as he calls her, had its 
rise in a belief, perhaps unfounded, that he 
would be a financial gainer by the charge. 
Be that as it may, the family quarrels grow 
from less to more, until the Countess accuses 
the Earl and Mary of gross misconduct, and 
has afterwards to retract the accusation. The 
interest of the English queen, was afterwards 
exerted on behalf of Elizabeth of Shrewsbury ; 
in the lawsuit between husband and wife she 
decided against the former ina manner which 
he felt a harsh requital of his service to her. 
In a letter to the Earl of Leicester, dated 
April 30th, 1585, he writes :— 

Sith that her Mat hathe sett dowen this hard 
sentence agaynst me, to my perpetual infamy and 
dishonor, to be ruled and overanne by my wief, so 
bad and wicked a woman ; yet her Ma“ shall see that 


I obey her com’andemente, though no curse or plage 
in the earthe cold be more grevous to me. These 





* Leader’s Mary Queen of Scots, note to p. 393. 
Lbid., Note to p. 457. 
lbid., p. 458. 
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offers of my wiefes inclosed in yo’r L’res I thinke 
theim verey unfyt to be offeredto me. It is to muche 
to make me my wifes pencyoner, and sett me downe the 
demeanes of Chattesworth, without the house and 
other lands leased, which is but a penc’on in money. 
I thinke it standeth with reason that I shuld chose 
the V C L. by yeare ordered by her Ma‘* where I 
like best, accordinge to the rate Wm. Candishe de- 
lyvered to my L. Chancelor.* 


The Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry 
essayed to bring about a reconciliation in a 
somewhat unwise and uncomplimentary letter, 
which one is not surprised should fail of that 
professed desire :— 


Some will say (observes the bishop), in y’r L. behalfe 
tho’ the Countesse is a sharpe and bitter shrewe, 
and therefore lieke enough to shorten y’r liefe if shee 
should kepe yow company. In deede my good Lo. 
I have heard some say so; but if shrewdnesse or 
sharpnesse may be a just cause of sep’a’con betweene 
aman and wife I thincke fewe men in Zxglande 
would keepe theire wives longe; for it is a com’on 
jeste yet trewe in some sence, that there is but one 
shrewe in all the worlde, and ev’y man hath her; 
and so ev’y man might be ridd of his wiefe that wold 
be rydd of a shrewe.t 


One pleasant quotation, and we have done 
with these old papers. From Wynfeld, on 
Tuesday, the 5th of November, at eight of 
y°® clocke at night, 1588, Nicholas Kymislay 
writes a letter to the Countess containing this 
passage :— 


The La. Arbella at VIII. of y® clocke this nyght 
was mery and eats her meal well, bot she went not 
to ye® scolle y® VI days; therefore I wold be glad 
off your La. comyng yff there were no other mat* bo* 


Lady Arabella Stuart would be about 
thirteen years old at this time. Her mother 
died, and was buried in the Talbot vault in 
St. Peter’s Church, Sheffield, in 1581. Ifwe 
may rely on our own unaided judgment to 
interpret family letters, and the efforts the 
Countess made to advance the child’s interest 
with the rival queens, her grandmother was 
truly attached to the girl, whose after-life was 
to be so very pitiful.t 

Elizabeth began to build Hardwicke in 


* Lodge’s ///ustrations of British History, vol. iii., 
Pp. 5, quoted in Glover’s Peak Guide. 

} Lbid., vol. iii., p. 5. 

t Cox says in his Gudde to the Peak: ‘* Lady Ara- 
bella was educated at Hardwick under the harsh 
superintendence of her grandmother, the Countess of 
Shrewsbury.” 


1590, and finished the work in1597. On the 
18th of November, 1590, at seven in the 
morning, her husband died at Sheffield Manor. 
There was a grand funeral for him on the 
roth of January, 1591.* Authorities were 
consulted as to the most fitting order of ar- 
rangement, and the “ Sco. Q. funerall” is cited 
as one at which £ 150 were paid which might 
with care have been rebated. 

It is the fashion to speak of Elizabeth of 
Hardwicke in terms of condemnation. Lodge 
says she died immensely “rich, and without 
a friend ”; Hunter says “ she was overbearing, 
selfish, proud, treacherous, and unfeeling ; 
one object she pursued through a long life, 
to amass wealth and to aggrandize her family. 
To this she seems to have sacrificed every 
principle of honour or affection, and to have 
completely succeeded.”t Leader says, “In 
an evil hour for his comfort the Earlof Shrews- 
bury felt the spell of her charms,f and made 
proposals of marriage.’’§ 

We think the verdict too severe. St. 
Loe’s letters to his wife, Shrewsbury’s letters 
in the earlier years of their marriage, Gilbert’s 
letters to his stepmother, letters from Shrews- 
bury’s daughters, letters from her neighbours 
asking small favours, and the Queen’s word, 
may prove that there were lights in what 
has been depicted as very darkness. Pos- 
sessed of a certain kind of genius, she was 
not crafty enough to cope with the practised 
finesse of Mary Stuart, being a woman of 
passionate nature and quick temper; and 
her angry words and evil accusations, which 
perhaps only arose from the heart-burning 
of disappointed affection, were taken as of 
deliberate intention, and used against her 
reputation. That she had suffered deeply 
her last portrait clearly shows. 

IsABEL GILCHRIST. 


* Mary Queen of Scots was executed on the 8th of 
February, 1587, and not buried until the August of the 
same year. 

+ Hallamshire, Gatty’s edition, p. 84. 

She was then forty-eight, at least. 

j Mary Queen of Scots, p. 17. 
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Introduction to Early English Literature from the 
Earliest Times to the Norman Conquest. By W. 
CLARKE RoBINSON, Ph.D. (London, 1885: 
Simpkin & Marshall.) 8vo, xliv, 216. 


- ROBINSON has found by experience 
that there was a gap in text-books on the 
Early English language, and so set himself 
to work to fill it up. And very useful 
most students will find his book at the 
beginning of their studies, or as a guide if they do not 
need or intend to proceed very far. In an introduction 
Dr. Robinson gives an excellent account of the earliest 
literature of the Teutonic tribes in Europe, from which 
may be gained many a hint in other branches of 
history besides that of literature. The next section 
is devoted to an introductory Anglo-Saxon grammar, 
followed again by an account of old English versifi- 
cation, Then come the specimens, and folklorists 
will not be sorry to see the specimens of heathen 
charms and incantations and proverbs which find a 
place in the book. With little or no pretence, and 
with great simplicity, Dr. Robinson has given us a 
useful little manual which he may well hope will 
reach a new edition in which he can enlarge on some 
portions without any danger to the unity and design 
of his work. 








Chronograms Continued and Concluded, more than 
5,000 272 Number, a Supplement Volume to Chrono- 
grams Published in the Year 1882. By JAMES 
HILTon, F.S.A. (London, 1885: Elliot Stock.) 
4to, pp. xv, 631. 

The title sufficiently explains this remarkable 
literary curiosity, and Mr. Hilton is certainly to be 
congratulated upon the successful result of his un- 
wearied research and patience. From many points 
of view the book before us will recommend itself to 
the book-lover, not the least curious being the illus- 
trations, consisting of facsimile copies of engraved 
frontispieces, title-pages, portraits, and devices be- 
longing to old books, and the head and tailpieces 
throughout the volume, which have been selected 
from old examples. The number of books consulted 
for this volume is about 240, and Mr. Hilton has now 
altogether given some 21,000 chronograms, and he 
does not yet pretend to have exhausted the subject. 

Into all sorts of subjects—historical, architectural, 
social, and literary—Mr. Hilton enters, in order to 
gather together his material ; and it would be curious 
indeed if his readers did not derive not only amuse- 
ment, but instruction from his pages. The chrono- 
grams to be found in English churches—Membury, 
Faringdon, Shillingford, Wolborough, Widdicombe 
in Devonshire, Hinton in Gloucestershire, Barrow 
Gurney in Somersetshire, Stanford-le-Hope in Essex 
—are all especially interesting as giving the dates of 
family monumental inscriptions or bell inscriptions ; 
but these are not so numerous as might be supposed, 
and on the Continent the custom was much more in 
vogue. One of the most interesting chapters is that 


on nuptial verses, funeral orations, and complimentary 
poems, all of which give some interesting particulars 
relative to men of note. Following this is another 
very interesting group of chronograms on European 
wars, commencing with the siege of Vienna in 1688. 
In one of the poems here quoted for its chronogram 
the Emperor Leopold is encouraged to cast away all 
fear and resume the look of Cesar, and is reminded 
that a comet with an exceedingly long tail first 
appeared on St. Stephen’s Day to the city of Vienna, 
and betokened the success which happened on the 
same day in 1683, when the Turks abandoned the 
siege of Vienna. 

It would be impossible to go through this remark- 
able book at any length here, but perhaps sufficient 
has been said to show its interest to a large class of 
readers. The age for chronogram-making is not yet 
finished, because Mr. Hilton records one or two 
specimens from the reviewers of his first volume. We 
venture to vary one from the pen of the learned 
editor of the Xeliguary to suit the new volume, and 
conclude our notice with it :— 

The booke of ChronograMs 
VVIth sharpeneD LearnIng fraVght 
ThIs VVanIng year of ELLIot StoCk 
was boVght,. 


= 1885, 





Lessons in the Art of Illuminating, a series of Ex- 


amples selected from works in the British Museum, 
Lambeth Palace, and South Kensington Museum. 
With Practical Instructions, and a Sketch of the 
History of the Art. By W. J. Lortiz, B.A, 
F.S.A, (London: Blackie & Son.) 4to. 


The art of illuminating came to perfection in this 
country during the thirteenth century, and the scrip- 
torium of St. Albans was one of the most celebrated 
of the workshops in which were produced the beauti- 
ful pictures and coloured letters that, in many in- 
stances, still exist for us to admire and wonder at. 
There is at the present time a revived interest in this 
beautiful art, but it cannot be said that much of the 
work now done is in very good taste. It will often 
be seen, by comparing modern illuminations with the 
ancient, that not only have the very principles been 
lost, but that the modern artist has no conception of 
the true objects of his art. 

There can be no better mode of reclaiming these 
lost principles than long studying the illuminations of 
the best periods. Unfortunately these are very costly 
and not easy to be seen, especially in a sequence such 
as would make them particularly educational. Mr. 
Loftie has come to the aid of the modern student by 
collecting some fine specimens, ranging from the solidly 
grand style of the Book of Kells (ninth century) to the 
flowing style of the fifteenth century. He has in the 
title, and in certain initials, adopted the heraldic plan 
of marking the colours by means of lines, so that the 
original may be reproduced by the student who 
attends to the instructions. The other plates are 
represented in all their original brilliancy. 

It is very necessary, if the student wishes to be a 
true artist, that he should study these old designs, in 
order to understand the principles, and not merely to 
reproduce what has been done by his teachers, Lllu- 
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minating allows of an endless variety of design, and 
while a certain conventional treatment is necessary, 
all nature is at the service of the illuminator for use 
in his adaptations. 





The Official Records of Robert Dinwiddie, Lieut. 
Governor of the Colony of Virginia, 1751-1758. 
Now first printed from the manuscripts in the Collec- 
tion of the Virginia Historical Society. With an 
Introduction and Notes by R. A Brock, Corre- 
sponding Secretary and Librarian of the Society. 
Vol. Il. (Richmond, Virginia. Published by the 
Society, 1884.) 8vo. 


We have already noticed the first volume of these 
valuable Records of Governor Dinwiddie, which ended 
with a letter to Lord Halifax, dated May 17th, 1755. 
This second volume completes the collection, and 
carries the series down to November 1758. The last 
paper is the address of the Corporation of Williams- 
burg to-the Governor, in which they thank him for 
his care and assiduity, and ‘wish your Honor and 
family an agreeable voiage to England, and that you 
may there enjoy every felicity which reason can sug- 
gest, or your prudence require.” A useful Index, 
which is more especially necessary for a book of this 
quality, will be found at the end, and the many 
headings of importance which it contains show the 
varied character and historical interest of the contents. 
There are many references to Washington, and these 
are of great value, as throwing light on his early 
career. A collection such as this may appear, on 
first inspection, somewhat dry, but further reading 
will correct any such impression. 

This volume contains a portrait of the Governor, 
and a map of Virginia as it was in 1759. 





Harrow School and its Surroundings. By PERcy 
M. THORNTON. (London, 1885: W. H. Allen 
& Co.) 8vo, pp. xii, 482. 

The value of ecclesiastical history during the middle 
ages is evident in the first chapter of this work, deal- 
ing with “ Harrow in Early Times.” The author is 
compelled to rely almost entirely upon ecclesiastical 
sources for his account of the place prior to the six- 
teenth century. The Archbishops of Canterbury held 
a residence at Harrow. But for this fact, it is pro- 
bable that the history of Harrow, during the Norman 
and Plantagenet times, would have been as barren as 
that of many other places. The earliest notice given 
is from one of the Stowe MSS., A.D. 825; and it is 
mentioned in Domesday Book as Herges, a name of 
Saxon origin. Harrow-on-the-Hill, like Hampstead, 
Highgate, and the Surrey hills, is said to have been 
one of the elevations sought by well-to-do. Londoners 
on the occasion of the predicted overflow of the 
Thames and swamping of London in 1524. The 
apocryphal connection of Wolsey with Harrow as 
rector leads the author to remark that a volume of 
great interest might be written concerning the rectors 
and vicars of Harrow. He gives also an appendix 
on the subject. 

And so, in a very interesting way, the author leads 

uson to the date of Harrow School, 1571. In the 





preface he tells us that the recent exploration of the 
school archives has ascertained the fact that a school 
existed in Harrow before 1571. It was probably 
ecclesiastical in origin, and may have owed its exist- 
ence to an Archbishop of Canterbury. The oldest 
public school foundation in this country is that of 
Winchester—nearly 200 years older than that of 
Harrow—and Winchester had a similar predecessor. 

In an interesting chapter on John Lyon and his 
family, the author calls attention to the possibility of 
Shakespeare having been acquainted with the founder 
of Harrow, John Lyon. 

Another chapter, entitled ‘‘The Dark Ages of 
Harrow School,” takes from the death of the founder 
in 1592 to 1669. This chapter, for which the author 
feels called upon to apologise as too antiquarian in 
character, is extremely interesting. The remainder of 
the book furnishes a history of Harrow School, which 
will interest all classes of readers. Our chief public 
schools and the two chief universities occupy a large 
place in the sympathy of thousands of Englishmen 
who can have no other connection with them. 


SSS 


MWeetings of Antiquarian 
Societies, 
—>— 


METROPOLITAN. 


Society of Antiquaries.—June 11th.—Dr. 
Evans, President, in the chair.—The President de- 
scribed and exhibited a photograph of a Roman 
military decoration found at Pola in Istria, among 
other silver articles.—Mr. Freshfield read a paper on 
thirty-three letters of William Lloyd, Bishop of 
St. Asaph, one of the Seven Bishops, which are the 
property of, and were exhibited by, Mr. Cooke, of 
Berkeley. 

June 18th.—Dr. J. Evans, President, in the chair.— 
The Rev. W. S. Calverley exhibited a plaster cast of 
a quadrangular stone, 11 in. in height and 6 in. 
extreme width, stated to have been taken out of the 
ancient bridge over the Derwent, close to the old 
Norman church of Isel, in Cumberland.—Mr. G. 
Lambert exhibited a piece of embroidery, stated to 
have been used as an altar cloth in Bacton Church, 
and to have been embroidered by Blanche Parry (who 
is buried in that church), maid of honour to Queen 
Elizabeth.—_Mr. R. S. Ferguson exhibited the 
‘*Dormont” Book of Carlisle (by permission of the 
Mayor and Corporation), containing the Elizabethan 
bye-laws for the government of Carlisle and the 
bye-laws of eight guilds of Carlisle—Dr. E. Fresh- 
field communicated a short report from Mr. J. G. 
Waller on the condition of the well-known wall- 
painting at Chaldon Church.—Admiral Spratt com- 
municated, in completion of his paper on the Dorian 
Gulf, some notes on the island of Symi and on the 

Dorian acanthus. 

June 25th.---Dr. J. Evans, President, in the chair. — 
Mr. J. H. Middleton exhibited and presented a proof 
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of a plan of the Forum of Rome, measured and laid 
down by himself, and showing the latest discoveries. 
—Mr. Reddy exhibited an a pa impression of an 
unedited seal of Colchester, and presented an impres- 
sion of the'seal of Joan of Navarre, queen of Henry IV. 
—Mr. J.W. Barnes exhibited a drawing of a grave 
slab from Aycliffe Church, co. Durham, reduced from 
a tracing lent him by Mr. C.,C. Hodges.—Mr. J. 
H. Cooke exhibited an uninscribed British gold coin 
from Dursley—Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, by 
permission of the mayor, exhibited the matrix of the 
seal of the city of Rochester, which had been brought 
up to London for repair.—Mr. R. P. Pullan com- 
municated an account of recent discoveries by Sir J. 
S. Lumley near Lake Nemi.—Dr. C. S. Perceval com- 
municated a “ Note on a Foundation of a Chantry in 
Macclesfield Church,” exhibited by Mr. Everitt.—Mr. 
W. Galloway gave an account of a horse interment 
which he had discovered in the island of Colonsay. 

Royal Archeological Institute.—July 2nd.—Mr. 
T. H. Baylis in the chair.—Prof. Bunnell Lewis 
read a paper on “ Langres and Besancon,” pointing 
out the interesting Roman and other remains which 
exist in those seldom-visited towns.—Dr. M. W. 
Taylor described and exhibited a pair of stone 
moulds, for casting bronze spear-heads, recently 
found in Cumberland.—Mr. Park Harrison made 
some further remarks on beads in continuation of 
his former paper. 

Historical.—June 18th.—Mr. J. Heywood, V.-P.. 
in the chair—Mr. Hyde Clarke read a_ paper, 
** Examination of the Atlantis recorded by Plato in 
reference to Protohistoric Communications with 
America.” 

New Shakspere Society.—June 12th.—Dr. F. J. 
Furnivall, Director, in the chair—Mr. Frank Carr 
read a paper on ‘* Such Harmony is in Immortall 
Soules,” Merchant of Venice, v., i. 63. 

Royal Society of Literature—June 24th.— 
Sir Patrick de Colquhoun in the chair.—Dr. W. 
Knighton, one of the vice-presidents of the society, 
read a paper on the “ Philosophy of Epicurus and 
Modern Agnosticism.” 

Anthropological Institute."—June 23rd.—Mr. 
F .Galton, President, in the chair—lLady Brassey 
exhibited a collection of objects of ethnological 
interest from Polynesia.—Several ethnological speci- 
mens from New Ireland were exhibited by Miss 
North.—Mr. Carl Lumbholtz exhibited a series of 
Australian implements.—Mr. H. B. Guppy read a 
paper on ‘‘The Physical Characteristics of the 
Natives of the Solomon Islands.” The following 
papers were also read:—“The Sakais,” by Mr. 
Abraham Hale; ‘*‘The Astronomical Customs and 
Religious Ideas of the Chokitapia or Blackfeet 
Indians,” by M. Jean L’Heureux; ‘‘ The Mexican 
Zodiac and Astrology,” by Mr. Hyde Clarke ; and 
‘‘The Primary Divisions and Geographical Distribu- 
tion of Mankind,” by Mr. James Dallas. 

Pipe Roll Society.—First Annual General 
Meeting, June 22nd.—Mr. W. C. Borlase, President, 
in the chair.—The adoption of the reports of the 
council and of the auditors was moved by the 
President, seconded by Mr. J. B. Davidson, and 
carried unanimously. The President commented on 
the good work which was being effected by the 


society. In the present condition of financial 
matters at the Treasury, he said it seemed far from 
likely that any assistance tending to further the 
objects the society had in view would be forthcoming 
from that quarter. 

Philological.—June 5th.—Rev. Prof. Skeat, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Dr. R. F. Weymouth read a 

aper, ‘‘On Accent in Sanskrit and Greek.”—Dr. 

. Stock read a paper, “‘On Analogy, as explaining 
certain Examples of Unoriginal / and 7.” 

June 1oth.—Rev. Prof. Skeat, President, in the 
chair.—Prof. Postgate’s paper, ‘‘On the Ultimate 
Derivation of the Word Essay,” was read by Mr. H. 
Sweet. 

Royal Archeological Institute.—June 4th.— 
Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, V.-P., in the chair.— 
Mr. F. C. J. Spurrell read a paper on some early 
sites and works on the margin of the tidal portion 
of the river Thames.—Mr. R. S. Ferguson read a 
paper on Elizabethan standard weights and the Carlisle 
bushel, illustrating his remarks by the exhibition 
of some Elizabethan weights belonging to the city 
of Carlisle—Miss Ffarington exhibited a number of 
Serjeants’ rings, and a fine specimen of a Wampum 
belt.—Mr. P. M. Fallow exhibited a fine specimen of 
late fifteenth century chalice and paten from Hinder- 
well—Mr. Colt Williams exhibited a medizval 
chalice and paten from Bacton, with several Eliza- 
bethan and Caroline communion cups; also an 
embroidered altar cloth and a cuir bouzlli chalice 


vase. 

Index.Society.—Annual Meeting, July 7th.—Mr. 
Robert Harrison in the chair.—The report expresses 
satisfaction at the fact that, during the past year, a 
successful effort had been made towards the accom- 
plishment of one of the great tasks which the society 
set itself at the beginning of its career—namely, the 
publication of the index to the obituary notices in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine. The MS. of this index 
was now finished for the first fifty years of the maga- 
zine. In addition to this, the council had proceeded 
with the publication of the annual volumes of obitu- 
aries, which now formed a permanent branch of the 
society’s work. Several other indexes were actually 
ready, and only a want of funds prevented them from 
being published. 

Folk-Lore Society.—Annual Meeting, June 27th. 
—Lord Enfield, President, in the chair..—The report of 
the council contained the following definitions of folk- 
lore by different members, with suggested divisions of 
the subject :—Mr. Nutt, ‘‘anthropology dealing with 
primitive man” ; Mr. Hartland, ‘‘ anthropology deal- 
ing with the psychological phenomena of uncivilised 
man”; Mr. Gomme, ‘‘the science which treats of 
the survivals of archaic beliefs and customs in modern 
ages” ; Miss Burne, ‘‘ the science which treats of all 
that the folk believe or practise on the authority of 
inherited tradition, and not on the authority of written 
records”; Sefior Machado y Alvarez, ‘* (1) demo- 
psychology, or the science which studies the spirit of 
the people ; and (2) demo-biography, which is the 
description of the mode of life of the people taken in 
the aggregate.” The council also brought forward 
several suggestions made by Don Machado y Alvarez, 
(1) that an international congress of folklorists should 
be held in London in June 1888, being the tenth 
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‘ anniversary of the foundation of the society ; (2) that 


a committee should be appointed to study children’s 
games and the language of children, for which the 
lady members might lend their assistance ; (3) that 
photography should be applied to the games, festivals, 
and popular types of all the districts of England.—In 
moving the .adoption of the report, Mr. Ralston 
recommended carrying out what was being done by 
the folklorists of Paris—namely, a concert of peasant 
songs, sung to their popular tunes by peasants selected 
for the purpose. 

Hellenic.—June 25th.—Annual Meeting.—Prof.C. 
T. Newton, V.-P., in the chair.—The Chairman, in 
the course of the usual address, referred to the excava- 
tion at Naucratis as having yielded results of great 
value. The find of fragments of pottery of the sixth 
century B.C. had been exceptionally rich. The objects 
brought by Mr. Bent from Carpathos were of great 
interest, especially one rude figure, which might be 
regarded as the earliest specimen of an idol of any 
size from the Greek islands. It appeared that the 
pane object of worship in those early times had 

een Aphrodite, or some analogous deity. Possibly 
these were the idols of the primitive Carian race.— 
Mr. R. S. Poole made a short statement of the results 
of the work done at Naucratis.—Mr. T. Bent gave an 
account of his recent visit to the island of Carpathos. 





PROVINCIAL. 

Bradford Historical and Antiquarian Society. 
—June 16th.—An excursion was made to Kildwick 
and Farnhill Halls by the members of the society. 
—The party first noted the peculiarities of the bridge 
spanning the river Aire at Kildwick, the erection 
of which is attributed to the canons of Bolton in 
the reign of Edward II. The compotus of Bolton, 
which begins in 1290 and ends in 1325, contains 
several references to the building or rebuilding of 
Kildwick bridge. It was an extensive work, lasting 
several years. The bridge is of four arches, widely 
differing in architectural features, two of them being 
pointed and two rounded. The process of widening 
the bridge has destroyed its ancient appearance.—The 
party then proceeded to visit Kildwick church. The 
history of this ancient structure is in a measure bound 
up with that of the manor. About the year 1150 the 
manor and vill of Kildwick (or Childewyck) were 
given to the canons of Embsay by Cecilia de Romilie, 
who founded the priory, and continued the donation 
after its removal to Bolton. Upon the dissolution of 
the monasteries, the manor and village of Kildwick 
were granted by Henry VIII. to Robert Wilkinson 
and Thomas Drake, of Halifax parish. In the second 
year of Edward VI. a license was granted to Drake 
to alienate the manor to John Garforth, of Farnhill, 
by whose family in 1559 it was sold to Hugh Currer, 
from whom it has lineally descended to its present 
owner, Sir Mathew Wilson, of Eshton. The church 
of St. Andrew, at Kildwick, is one of two in the 
whole deanery of Craven mentioned in Domesday 
Book. It was dedicated by Cecilia de Romilie to 
God and the canons of Embsay, and in 1272 was 
destroyed by the Scots in their ravages of the north 
of England. After the dissolution of the religious 
houses the rectory, with the advowson of the vicarage, 





was granted by Henry VIII. to Christ Church, 
Oxford. The fabric of the church seems to have 
been almost entirely renewed in the reign of Henry 
VIII. It is unusually long, being 146 feet in length 
and 49 feet in width, including the aisles. The nave 
itself is only 183 feet wide. From the unusual length 
to which the choir has been extended, the edifice has 
long been designated as the “lang kirk in Craven.” 
It consists of nave and chancel, with aisles running 
the whole length of the structure, and a square tower 
at the west end, built in the fourteenth century. At the 
west end of the north.aisle lies the recumbent figure of 
Sir Robert de Steveton (or Steeton), who died in 1307. 
The east end of the north aisle forms a memorial 
chapel of the Currer family, and a corresponding 
space, divided by parclose screens, is used as a 
vestry. The registers commence in 1575, and are 
in fine preservation, as are also the church books 
generally. In one of them is a curious inventory of 
articles belonging to the church in 1694, mention 
being made of ‘‘ one penance stool,’’ and other curious 
relics. The churchwardens’ accounts, dating from 
the same period, are full of interest. There is also 
an ancient paten of silver, curiously wrought, date 
uncertain.—At a considerable elevation above the 
church, and commanding a fine view of the surround- 
ing valley, stands Kildwick Hall. By a descent of 
the property through a succession of Currers, of whom 
the leading descendant was alternately Hugh and 
Henry, the property came to Henry Currer, barrister, 
whose daughter Dorothy became the second wife of 
the celebrated Dr. Richardson, of Bierley Hall. By 
lineal descent the Richardson property passed to the 
late Miss Frances Richardson Currer, at whose death 
in 1861 her half-brother, Sir Mathew Wilson, suc- 
ceeded, and in whom now vest the Bierley, Gargrave, 
and Kildwick estates. Kildwick Hall has evidently 
passed through many stages of construction. Origin- 
ally a humble structure of two rooms, it has attained 
its present proportions by a process of development 
reached by careful thought on the part of its owners. 
The most important extension is attributed to the 
Henry Currer alluded to, whose arms, quartered with 
those the Fothergills of London, from whom 
he obtained a wife and fortune, appear above the 
principal entrance.—The party next paid a visit 
to Farnhill Hall. This building differs materially 
from the one just referred to. Situated upon a charm- 
ing knoll about half a mile beyond Kildwick, from 
which a fine view is obtainable of Flasby Fells, 
beyond Skipton, Farnhill Hall has evidently been 
erected with a view to defence. The walls are in no 
place less than 6 ft. in thickness, and at some points 
are 84 ft. thick. A square tower battlemented forms 
a conspicuous object at each corner of the building. 
The principal entrance fronts to the north, and is 
protected by an overhanging chamber, heavily cor- 
belled and exceedingly picturesque. The visitors 
were shown the secret entrance to this chamber, from 
which an outlook was doubtless obtained in troublous 
times. After the battle of Bannockburn the Scots 
overran the north of England, and Craven, rich in 
cattle, received frequent visits. The family must have 
been established in the neighbourhood two centuries 
before, as Adam Fernil, as lord of the manor, was a 
party to a charter as old as the reign of Stephen. 
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Newcastle Society of Antiquaries.— June 
24th.—The President, Rev. Dr. Bruce exhibited 
three interesting deeds of the sixteenth century, 
found by Mr. Jeaffreson upon the premises of the 
old Eye Infirmary in the Saville Row.—The Rev. 
G. Rome Hall (Birtley, North Tyne) exhibited a 
piece of pottery, a specimen of which he had been 
searching for for many years, and which he had found 
close to Wark Station. If it could be identified, 
they would be able to say whether it was medizeval, 
Roman, or British ; he would guarantee that it was 
not British.—Dr. Hodgkin read an interesting paper 
upon a journey in the south of France. 

Newcastle Society of Antiquaries and the 
Archeological Society of Durham and North- 
umberland.—June22nd.—Joint meeting.—The meet- 
ing of the latter society was called by the president 
(Rev. Canon Greenwell), who in this circular said : 
‘*It having come to my knowledge that it is proposed 
to spend a very large sum of money on Ryton Church, 
a building which does not seem to require any exten- 
sive reparation, I feel it my duty to call a special 
meeting of the society.” The y were conveyed 
by way of Benwell, where Colonel Dyer and Mr. 
J. P. Mulcaster kindly gave permission for an inspec- 
tion of the Roman relics in their grounds, and where 
the Roman station and other remains were seen, to 
Denton Hall, the owner of which, Mr. Hoyle, not 
only threw his picturesque house open to view, but 
read a short paper on its history. Newburn Church 
and Hall were next visited, and a few miles further 
on an inspection was made of Heddon-on-the-Wall 
Church. This is a very ancient church, and to its 
restoration Canon Greenwell paid a tribute, all the 
alterations having been made with modesty and with 
no attempt to impress the individual ideas of the 
architect on the work. Leaving Heddon, the party 
were conveyed by way of Wylam Bridge to the south 
side of the river and thence to Ryton. The Rev. 
Mr. Boutflower, formerly curate of Ryton, gave a 
most interesting account of the parish church. Canon 
Greenwell, on behalf of the societies present that day, 
protested against any alterations being made in the 
church which would in any degree destroy the edifice 
as it had been handed down to us from former days. 

Shropshire Archeological Society.—June 23rd. 
—The annual excursion of the members, when they 
made Baschurch their starting-point. The ancient 
British fastness at the Berth was first visited, and the 
members partook of the hospitality of Mr. Wall at 
Mere House. The parish church having been visited, 
the excursionists drove to Ruyton, where several 
features of interest in the church and in the adjacent 
remains in the old castle were noticed. The party 
then drove to West Felton, going immediately to the 
Nursery, the residence of Mr. John Dovaston, where 
the exquisitely timbered grounds were much admired. 
After a too brief stay they drove on to West Felton 
Church, and to St. Winifred’s Well at Woolston. 
A slight diversion on the way to Knockin enabled 
Mr. Dovaston to point out a boulder which marks 
one extremity of Watt’s Dyke, the other extremity 
being situated in Wynnstay (or Wattstay) Park. 
Knockin Church and the site of the castle were 
visited, and then the excursionists paid a hurried visit 
to Nescliff Hill and Kynaston’s cave. 





Herts Natural History Society and Field- 
Club.—May 16th.—A field meeting of the members 
of this Society, in conjunction with those of the 
Geologists’ Association of London, was held. The 
first section of the party assembled at the Great 
Northern Railway Station, Hertford, and proceeded 
thence to view Hertford Castle and the beautiful 
grounds surrounding it intersected by the River Lea. 
The age building is of comparatively recent date, 
but the original castle is said to have been erected in 
the time of Alfred or of Edward the Elder. It was 
much strengthened at the time of the Conquest, and 
considerable portions of the boundary walls still 
standing probably date from that time. The “ Castle 
Mound” was climbed and examined. The party 
afterwards proceeded through the fine avenue in All 
Saints’ churchyard to Ball’s Park, and thence by the 
London Road to Mr. Line’s brickfield. There they 
were joined by the second section. The geological 
sections shown here are of much interest, and were 
briefly described on the spot by Mr. J. Hopkinson. 
The walk was continued over the fields to Rush 
Green, and thence through Walnut-tree Walk to 
Amwell. Here a large chalk-pit was visited and 
examined with interest by the geologists of the party. 
Amwell Church was afterwards viewed. 

Midland Union of Natural History Societies. 
—June 16th.—Annual Meeting in Birmingham.—The 
newly-elected President of the Union, Mr R. W. 
Chase, of Birmingham, occupied the chair,—The 
President gave his opening address. 

Newbury District Field Club,—June 9th.—The 
Club visited Lambeth Palace, the library of which and 
other parts of the ancient structure they inspected. 
On reaching the library the visitors were met by the 
Librarian, Mr. S. Wayland Kershaw ; and their arrival 
having been announced, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
entered the library,and most courteously received them. 
The Archbishop having given a general description of 
the old Palace, the party were then conducted by Mr. 
Kershaw to inspect the manuscripts and books. 
One of the gems of the library is the Gospels of 
MacDurnan, a beautiful manuscript belonging to the 
Anglo-Irish School, which was written about A.D. 
goo, and presented by King Athelstan to the city of 
Canterbury. It is beautifully illuminated. 

Leeds Geological Association.—May 23rd.— 
The seventh excursion of the above association took 
place, to Nidderdale. A gradual ascent was made to 
the plateau on which Brimham Rocks stand, 990 feet 
above the level of the sea, the ground being broken 
by several faults, all of which were plainly marked. 
Brimham Rocks are well known as one of the great 
natural wonders of our country, more particularly 
interesting, however, to a geologist as an example of 
sub-aerial denudation. They are the remains of a 
thick bed of coarse sandstone or grit, the Third Grits 
in the Millstone Grit series, the rest having been 
removed by the effects of wind, frost, and rain. This 
was shown in the so-called Idol Rock, a vast mass 
some 20 ft. high, and perhaps 40 ft. in circumference, 
yet resting upon a pedestal about 3 ft. in diameter. 
Here the bulk of the rock was composed of the 
gritstone, whilst the pedestal, being composed of a 
more finely grained sandstone, had succumbed before 
the surrounding atmospheric agencies, 
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Peerages Restitution Acts.— Return to an 
Order of the House of Lords, dated 15th June, 1885, 
of al! Acts of Parliament passed during the last Two 
Hundred Years by which a Peerage has been Restored 
to the Person entitled to hold the same, with the 
Titles and Dates of all such Acts :—1. 21st March, 
1742, “An Act for restoring Francis Duke of 
Buccleugh to the Dignities and Titles of Earl of 
Doncaster and Baron Scot of Tindal.”” (See H. L. 
Journals, vol. 56, p. 286. Report from Committee of 
Precedents of Bills for Reversal of Attainders, etc.) 
2. 17th June, 1824, “‘An Act for the Restoration of 
John Francis Erskine of Mar to the Dignity and 
Title of Earl of Mar.” 3. 17th June, 1824, ‘An 
Act for the Restoration of John Gordon Esquire of 
Kenmure to the Dignity and Title of Viscount 
Kenmure.” 4, 17th June, 1824, ‘An Act for the 
Restoration of James Drummond Esquire to the 
Dignity and Title of Viscount Strathallan.” 5. 17th 
June, 1824, ‘* An Act for the Restoration of William 
Nairne Esquire to the -Dignity and Title of Lord 
Nairn.” 6, 26th May, 1826, ‘‘ An Act for the 
Restoration of James Sutherland Esquire to the 
Dignity and Title of Baron Duffus.” 7. 26th May, 
1826, ‘* An Act for the Restoration of Major-General 
Robert Alexander Dalzell to the Dignity and Title of 
Earl of Carnwath.” 

Drinking Habits in 1683.—In a letter from Sir 
R. Bulstrode to Lord Preston, dated 1683, April 11th, 
Bruxelles, is the following amusing passage :—‘* My 
Lord Carlingford came hither some days since to 
meet his brother Taafe from Germany, whom our 
master hath made an Irish viscount. They have been 
both very well treated by his Excellency and the 
nobles here, and will part .to-morrow, it being high 
time, they having changed their fasting here into 
feasting, and would have been very ill company for 
the holy week. I cannot omit to tell your Lordship 
for your diversion that the Spaniards thought they 
had mighty debauches in drinking so high with my 
Lord Carlingford, and did this last night make 
excuses to his lordship that they had committed so 
great excesses ; but his lordship told them they need 
not make any such excuse, for he used to drink more 
in one night in England than he had done all the 
time he was here, which put the grandees much out 
of countenance ; and his lordship had with him in 
these vencontres James Porter, who is a reasonable 
good second upon such an occasion.” (See Hist. 
MSS. Commission, vol. vii., part i., p. 382.) 

Quakers’ Address to James II.—In a letter to 
Lord Preston, dated 1685, April 3oth, it is stated.that 
the Quakers’ address to his Majesty runs thus :—“ We 
condole with thee the death of our friend Charles ; 
we are glad thou art come to be our ruler; we hear 
that thou art a dissenter from the Church of England, 
and so are we; we hope thou wilt allow us the liberty 
thou takest thyself, and wish thee well.’”’ See /zst. 
MSS. Commission, vol. vii., part i., p. 378. 

Banqueting House in Hyde Park and 
Marylebone Park, 1551.—Among Lord Salisbury’s 
MSS, recently calendared is a curious document 


relative to some charges for the erection of a ‘‘ ban- 
quetting house and sundry standings in Hyde and 
Marybone Parks at the time of the visit of Marshal 
St. André.” The house in Hyde Park was 62 feet 
_ and 21 feet wide, the stairs containing one way 
60 feet, and the other way 30 feet, with a great turret 
over the “‘halpase.” There were three ranges of 
bricks for roasting and furnaces for boiling. The 
house in ‘‘ Marybone Park”’ was 40 feet by 18 feet, 
the floor joisted and boarded, and the rest scaffold 
poles. This must have been a matter of some im- 
portance, though it is entirely unnoticed by the 
historians of Edward VI.’s reign in dealing with St. 
André’s mission to England relative to the marriage 
of Mary Queen of Scots tothe Dauphin. Cf. Froude, 
vol. v., pp. 338-40. 


Se 


Antiquarian Metws. 
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Professor Nicole, of Lausanne, in a letter to the 
Neue Freie Presse, states that he has discovered a 
valuable Madonna with Child in her arms. The 
painting is signed by Kaphael. It measures sixty 
centimetres by fifty. It is on wood, and is dated 
1510, 

" community of Benedictine nuns for upwards of 
sixty years resided in St. Peter Street, Winchester, in 
the building now known as the Royal Hotel, and they 
left in 1857 for East Bergholt, in Suffolk, where they 
had purchased a fine old mansion, with extensive 
grounds. This community of English nuns was 
originally established in a convent at Brussels in 1598 
by Lady Mary Percy. The community have just re- 
covered possession of the sepulchral monument of 
their foundress—the stone which was placed over her 
remains in the choir of the church of her monastery in 
Brussels in 1642. At the timeof the French Revolu- 
tion, 1794, when the community was forced to leave 
the monastery and come to England, their church was 
destroyed, and their property was confiscated and sold 
by public auction bythe French. From that time the 
nuns had never been able to hear any tidings of their 
things; therefore great was their surprise and joy on 
seeing a paragraph in the Zad/et of April 25th men- 
tioning the sale of this stone among the effects of 
Senator de Vadder, deceased. He wasa large brewer, 
and it seems that it is the custom in Belgium for 
brewers to buy up gravestones, the hard quality of 
such stones being suitable for rolling their heavy casks. 
Fortunately, this Senator de Vadder had too good 
taste and feeling to put this stone to such a use, but 
kept it in his wine cellar with the face to the wall. 
No time was lost by the nuns in endeavouring to 
secure this relic. They ascertained that it had been 
purchased by an undertaker, who, receiving several 
offers for it, raised his price, and finally declared he 
would not sell it. Owing to the kind assistance, the 
tact, and energy of a Belgian lady and gentleman in 
Brussels, his reluctance was. overcome, and the monu- 
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ment was bought and secured for those who had the 
best right to it. The stone weighs twelve cwt., and 
measures in length 6 ft. 7 in., in breadth 3 ft. 10 in., and 
pin. in thickness. It is of blue Belgian marble, the 
gure in bas-relief, with the face,-hands, and wimple 
in white marble. The stone, which arrived at the 
abbey on the 30th of May, is to be placed in an 
upright position in a central situation in the cloister 
oe to the choir of the monastery at East Berg- 
olt. 


A curious discovery has been made in taking down, 
for rebuilding, the comparatively modern church at 
Iping, erected only about forty years ago on a site ofa 
building known to have been of Early Norman date. 
When the work was removed to the original level the 
foundations of the ancient church were found. Below 
them the architect found a number of fragments of 
ancient pottery, which prove to be of Romano-British 
date. Remains of fully a dozen different vases and 
urns have been found. Among them, derived from 
other portions of the site, are fragments of Norman 
pottery with the usual finger-marked patterns. The 
floor line of the most ancient of the churches erected 
on the site was cut through, and found to be formed of 
beaten mortar similar to what is met with in some of 
the Roman villas as well as in some early churches, 
A portion of a Saxon pilaster strip was taken from the 
old Norman foundations used as old material. This 
will be preserved in the new building, as well as a 
curious thirteenth century sepulchral slab of very small 
size which has lain in the churchyard for many years. 


The celebrated rocking-stone at Buckstone, in 
Monmouthshire, was accidentally thrown down by six 
excursionists. While making the stone vibrate they 
used too much force, and the stone, after rocking 
twice, tilted over and fell from its position on the 
summit of the high hill into the wood below. The 
stone measured 56 ft. round the top, and tapered down 
to about 3 ft. at the base. The stone is now lying 
point upwards in the valley. It was Crown property, 
and was one of the chief attractions in the Wye 
Valley. 


Mr. Owen Angel has taken a very interesting series 
of photographs of the Exeter civic regalia. There 
are ten of them, each about eight inches by six inches 
square. These illustrate respectively the two royal 
swords, the loving cup, the mayor’s and the sheriff's 
chains, the cap of maintenance, the maces, etc. The 
careless manner in which the most valuable portion of 
it is preserved at the Guildhall is open to the gravest 
objection. The priceless swords,—the only known 
examples of early royal swords existing in England 
to-day,—the maces, and other things appertaining 
thereto, are kept in a flimsy cupboard on the top of 
the stairs —a cupboard that any schoolboy could 
break open with a jack-knife.. A window is close by, 
communicating with the roofs of adjacent houses, and 
through it any one, with even only ordinary address, 
could readily make off with the whole paraphernalia, 
without the inspector and the police in their offices 
beneath being any the wiser. Further, if the thief 
took the trouble to fasten the cupboard doors again 
after him, the loss would, in all probability, not be 
discovered until the next time the insignia were 


wanted. By that time the lot might all be in the 
United States. 


A very important acquisition has been made by the 
Trustees of the British Museum from the Osterley 
Park library. It is a copy of Ovid’s Za Bible des 
Poetes Metamorphoses, Paris, 1493, folio, trans- 
lated by Colard Mansion. It is printed on vellum in 
black letter, and ornamented with fourteen magnificent 
large-bordered miniatures, 643 initial letters, and 205 
small paintings illustrative of poets’ metamorphoses, 
all beautifully illuminated in gold and colours. This 
volume was evidently executed for Henry VII. of 
England, as his arms, emblazoned in gold and colours, 
are inserted in each of the fourteen exquisite borders. 
The price paid was £510. 

Lately, in clearing some ground about two hundred 
yards north of Cwnwythig farmhouse, in the township 
of Parcel Canol, Cardiganshire, the surface of a finely 
metalled road, about twelve feet wide, running north 
and south, came to view, under about ten inches of 
ground. It is close to a field known as ‘‘ Cae-pen- 
sarn,” and is believed to be a portion of the original 
bed of Sara Helen, laid down eighteen centuries ago 
by the Romans. 

The old town hall of Viénna, which has been 
abandoned for the new palace on the Ring, is to be 
demolished. The old building was refronted in the 
last century, so that it looks modern, but many parts 
of it date from the thirteenth century, and it has been 
identified with all the historical events in the annals of 
Vienna for more than 600 years, 


The following is a list of the numerous presen- 
tations which have been made to the Museum of 
the Peterborough Scientific, Natural History, and 
Archzological Society from June 1884 to June 1885. 
The collection is now getting most valuable and in- 
teresting, and will well repay the visitor for the trouble 
of an inspection. The museum is in ga. ag eway, 
and open every Tuesday evening:—Mr. David 
Mobhs.—Saxon boss from shield, ditto spear-head, 
ditto vase, ditto pottery in fragments, ditto two 
fibulz, ditto clasp of buckle, dug up in Woodstone, 
May 1884, from a small gravel-pit on the north-west 
side of Woodstone Hill, just before the descent into 
the valley in passing on to St. Botolph’s field. Three 
or four almost perfect skeletons were found in the 
same place, also several charred animal bones, and a 
number of burnt stones; the latter were in the form 
of a square, the larger stones belonging to the corn- 
brash. Three abbey tokens, found on the top of the 
crypt in the Palace, June 1864; Jacobin (?) pipe- 
head, from the Palace yard; three teeth, from the 
Gravels, Woodstone ; Ostrea Marshii, forest marble, 
St. Botolph’s ; ammonites ; lias, Whitby ; jet, from 
Whitby. 

In the course of the excavations for the dock and 
river improvement at Preston, many “ finds ” of great 
interest have been made by the workmen. Among 
these are the remains of extinct animals, the horns and 
skull of the Bos longifrons (the wild ox, described by 
Ceesar), stags’ antlers of enormous size, etc. But the 
most interesting discovery yet made is the remains of 
an ancient fishery mentioned in Domesday Book, 
where it is said that “‘ King Edward held Peneverdant 
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(Penwortham),” and that Roger de Poictou held lands 
wherein was ‘‘half a fishery.” At the depth of ten 
feet the workmen came upon an old weir made of oak 
stakes firmly embedded in the earth. The first series 
was arranged in three rows, and their direction was 
north-east and south-west, and over two hundred 
yards distant from the nearest portion of the present 
bed of the Ribble. Thirty yards nearer Preston there 
was a similar arrangement of piles, forming two sides 
of a triangle. 


The restoration of St. Mary’s Church, Gedding, was 
undertaken last summer by Mr. Bisshopp, and the 
church has recently been reopened for Divine service. 
Gedding shows plain tokens of Norman origin, with 
later additions of Decorated work. The great thick- 
ness of the walls, the narrow loop-hole windows, and 
the engirdling moat, indicate that in all probability 
the church was built by the crusader Sir John de 
Geddynge, on his coming home from Palestine, not 
only as a thankoffering to God for his safe return, 
but also as a place of refuge and security for his poor 
labourers in that stormy period. A few months ago 
the nave was a melancholy ruin. The tiles had been 
mostly stripped off the roof, leaving the exposed 
timbers to decay. Mortar from the walls and rubbish 
from the plastered ceiling lay in heaps among the 
ancient low oak benches and the modern high deal 
pews. The font, a large and handsome stone octagon, 
lay partly buried in the brick floor, sadly disfigured 
with barbarous paint and neglectful carelessness. 
The triple chancel arch, a quaint and curious feature, 
resembling old Temple Bar, with its needle eye for 
pedestrians on either side of the main opening, had 
been deplorably mutilated, while the chancel itself 
was wretchedly mean-looking, with its weather-stained 
walls and shabby furniture, and the churchyard was 
as unsightly as the building in its midst. Its restora- 
tion has been conducted strictly on the lines of the 
original, so as to lose no ancient feature that could 
possibly be preserved. The roof, a good specimen of 
fourteenth century work, is of oak,and every available 
bit of the old timber has been worked up init. The 
removal of the patchwork stucco from the outside walls 
disclosed capital flint-work on every face, with two 
Norman loop-holes in the nave, and a curious leper’s- 
grating in the chancel, which carry back the date of 
foundation to the twelfth century. 


The demolition of the old chambers at Lincoln’s Inn 
has, according to the Citizen, brought to light in one 
of the apartments some curious old frescoes contain- 
ing emblematic representations of the seasons and the 
gifts of the earth. 


A remarkable discovery has been made within 
the last month at the parish church at Folkestone 
Whilst Mr. Hems’ foreman, Mr. D. Delafield, was 
removing some of the old thirteenth century wall on 
the north side of the chancel, he came across a leaden 
casket sixteen inches by ten inches and six inches 
deep, deeply imbedded in the rubble. This is richly 
ornamented with diapered and geometrical enrich- 
ment, and has fastenings of lead encircling it to keep 
it securely closed. Within are female bones, consist- 
ing in the main of the upper portion of a skull, two 
thigh-bones, some fingers, and a well-preserved tooth. 
In all probability these are the remains of the Saxon 


princess, St. Eanyswyth, originally buried in the 
chapel of St. Peter, at the priory she founded in the 
sixth century, on the cliff. When the encroachi 
sea destroyed this priory, the old historian Lamba: 
tells us the saintly relics did not share the fate of the 
fabric, but were removed to the new building on the 
site of the present parish church. There, close by 
the altar, they have rested secure and undisturbed 
until unearthed in this unexpected manner. A large 
number of antiquaries, amongst them the Bishop of 
Truro, have visited the relics, which are now in the 
possession of the Rev. Matthew Woodward, the ex- 
cellent vicar of Folkestone. 


Among the recent additions to the Historic Loan 
Collection at the Inventions Exhibition is Queen 
Elizabeth’s lute (lent by Lord Tollemache, of Hel- 
mingham), which was left by the Queen, in 1584, at 
Helmingham Hall, Suffolk, where it has been pre- 
served until the present day. The lute is in exception- 
ally fine condition, and bears the maker’s name— 
 Joannes Rosa, Londini, fecit. In Bridwell, the 27th 
of July, 1580.” 

The solitary and romantic churchyardat Glenbervie 
is situated on a picturesque plateau, at a finely-wooded 
curve of the River Bervie, and there, under the shadow 
of the Knockhill, rest the remains of the progenitors 
of the national poet Burns. The family of Burnes, 
Burness, Burnas, Burnasse, or Burnace, as the name 
is variously spelt, rented land in Kincardineshire, 
especially in the parishes of Kinneff, Arbuthnot, Dun- 
nottar, and Glenbervie. At Glenbervie there rested 
upon the soil two flat or thorough gravestones—one 
with the dates 1715 and 1719, commemorating William 
Burnes, tenant in Bogjorgan, great-granduncle of the 
poet, and his wife, Christian Fotheringham; the 
other commemorating James Burnes, tenant in Braw- 
linmuir, and his wife, Margaret Falconer, who died 
in 1749, these being the poet’s great-grandparents, 
Both memorial stones are considerably decorated, one 
with symbolic ornaments, indicating on the part of 
the family a consciousness of superior station. The 
stones have long been in a state of neglect, but 
through the efforts of a committee, under the active 
secretaryship of Mr. J. B. Greig, of Laurencekirk, 
sufficient funds were procured to effect the necessary 
renovation. 


The restoration of St. Oswald’s Church, Filey, has 
now been commenced. There is one Norman or 
Transition ,era, and two eras of Early English, well 
marked in the church, The Norman portions are 
the nave and clerestory, and both aisles, with the ex- 
ception of the first bay westward. It is a fair infer- 
ence that the original church extended, with nave and 
aisles, from the second bay westward to the present 
arch, but whether it had transepts and a central tower 
does not definitely appear. 


We are very glad to hear that the Queen has been 
pleased to grant a pension of £70 per annum to Mr, 
Llewelyn Jewitt, the well-known author of several 
antiquarian and topographical works. Our readers 
do not want to be told of Mr. Jewitt’s many services 
to literature, but we may remind them that he has 
for upwards of twenty years been the editor of Zhe 
Reliquary, a Derbyshire periodical devoted to archzo- 
logy, etc. Amongst his other contributions to litera. 
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ture are Ballads and Songs of Derbyshire, Grave 
Mounds and thetr Contents, A History of British 
Porcelain and Fottery, The Stately Homes of England; 
and he has contributed to our columns from the first. 

A new work, comprising a complete history of 
Runcorn, with historical notices of the neighbourhood, 
is being prepared for the press by Mr. Charles Nick- 
son, and will shortly be issued by Messrs. Mackie and 
Co. Several scarce prints will be reproduced for the 
work, and the whole will form a valuable record of 
a district singularly rich in historic associations. 


During some extensive excavations in High Street, 
Winchester, for the rebuilding of an inn, some very 
interesting remains were exhumed. On removing the 
soil under the level of the old floor and cellars a 
quantity of made soil was cut through, and in this were 
found a fine Samian bowl in many fragments, a cup of 
the same lustrous ware, and many pieces of vessels of 
it. The bowl and cup, by the care of Mr. H. Jacob, 
have been put together for the owner, Mr. G. Pointer, 
who is ever zealous to preserve antiquities. The 
bowl in its reunited fragments is a splendid vessel, 
decorated with spirited representations of a gladiator 
with sword and shield in a circular border, and of 
Apollo and Hercules in panels, and the circle of the 
vessel has a fine decoration of a modified egg-and- 
tongue pattern. Amongst the details of the potter’s 
art are leaves and flowers, and this relic of Roman 
art is worthy of any museum. The cup is elegant but 
undecorated, and bears the potter’s name, A/anus. 
A few coins were found: one of Antoninus Pius, 
and another of Claudius Gothicus—much corroded. 
Deeper down, in the strong cohesive clay, a series of 
graves were come across ; altogether ten were found, 
and these cists dug in the firm soil presented some 
interesting features. In another part of the area an 
undoubted evidence of cremation was found, for amidst 
large fragments of carbonised wood a broken Roman 
urn was found within which was an elegant little vase 
of dark ware, with small rings to its neck, and covered 
with a vitrified coating of metal and small gravel, 
which had been fused on to the vase and into it, and 
which, to a strong glass, disclosed evidences of bright 
melted metal. With the vase were several burnt 
fragments of bronze ornaments and a much scorched 
small brass.” At the close of the excavations, one 
of those deposits of all sorts of things, a cesspool, was 
opened, and in this were found two antique and rough 
pitchers of the fifteenth century, one with a rough out- 
line of an old man’s face. Not far off a ‘* Bellarmine ” 
jug was found, whilst a spoon head of iron was an 
evidence of Plantagenet times and arms ; some frag- 
ments of Samian ware, an elegant whetstone, a gold 
ring, and one or two other articles were also dug up, 
but there were no traces of any Roman buildings or 
pavement. 

At a meeting of the corporation of Colchester on 
July 1st, Mr. Councillor Laver informed the council that 
an opening was being made in the Roman Wall, and 
moved a resolution that immediate steps should be 
taken to prevent any further a being done. Mr. 
Laver told the council, and through it the public, that 
the wall was a precious treasure, the value of which 
did not seem to be appreciated. The council unani- 
mously decided to order the work immediately to 





be stopped. It is to be hoped that now the corpora- 
tion will take steps to cause this monument of national 
interest to be preserved in future. All antiquaries 
owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Laver. 


The first series of Chap-Books and Folk-lore Tracts, 
which Mr. Gomme and Mr. H. B, Wheatley have 
edited for the Villon Society, are now in the binder’s 
hands. They consist of Zhe Seven Wise Masters, 
Tom Hickhathrift, Dick Whittington, Mother Bunch, 
and Patient Grissel. The editors propose commencing 
the second series at once. 


The British Museum has just added a notable 
specimen to its existing collection of so-called Hittite 
monuments. It is the cast of a lion from an original 
which is at present at Marash, now scarcely more than 
a site, but representing an important and presumably 
royal city. It is about three feet long and about 
twenty inches high. The two fore-legs are disposed 
vertically, the left hind-leg being advanced, and the 
other (the tail being brought forward and then curved 
backwards between the two) being nearly upright. The 
lion’s mouth is closed, and his two fangs are capitally 
shown ; but all the rest of the mouth is hollow (not 
open), a circumstance which enables the fangs to be 
so well displayed. The mane is treated stiffly and 
mathematically ; it is accurately parted at the back of 
the neck. The lion bears indications of having been 
one of a pair of supporters, probably to a throne, the 
small size being against the supposition that they 
could have been ornaments to a gate or doorway. 
On the left shoulder is an elliptical indentation, on 
which the figure of a Royal personage is executed in 
relief ; elsewhere the surface of the cast is covered 
with an inscription, the characters of which have been 
well executed and are well preserved. 


Correspondence. 


—~—. 
ROMAN ROADS. 


Considering the very few perfect specimens yet re- 
maining of these most interesting relics, I think we do 
not sufficiently prize them. There are unquestionably 
about two miles of one still existing in Sutton Park, 
Warwickshire, and probably in much the same state 
the Romans left it in ; excepting, perhaps, the surface 
paving, if indeed it ever was paved, which I doubt, 
as the soil is shallow and the subsoil a good pebbly 
gravel. It is in the extreme north-west corner of the 
park. Both civil and military engineers tell us that 
good roads are the best test of civilization. This day a 
battalion of Warwickshire volunteers are manceuvring 
upon the spot. They met at Birmingham on Saturday 
last, marched there (about eight miles), and in doing 
so traversed a worse and more indirect road than the 
one the Romans made and used nearly two thousand 
years ago. So much for civil engineering and civili- 


zation, 
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The pedigree of this park proves that its present 
state is much the same as when the Romans left it. 
It was carved out of Cannock Chase, and has never 
been so much as planted. In early Anglo-Saxon 
times it was granted to the See of Lichfield, and after- 
wards resumed again by the Crown, and the em- 
parking of this portion of the forest took place ¢emp. 
Henry VIII. 

There is one great peculiarity in this piece of old 
road. At first sight, a portion of it appears to have 
been taken away in two places ; z¢., where it passes 
over the tail-ends of two pools. This, after a long 
and close study of the subject, is, I find, owing to a 
subsidence having taken place on account of the 
marshy state of the land, for, when the Romans made 
it, the pools were not there, of course, but the 
numerous heads of the springs now supplying them 
were; so the Romans must have drained it; and 
doubtless these drains could now be found. They are 
choked up, of course. 

A few common drains only are now used to render 
the land sufficiently sound to carry the horned cattle. 

The rushes and scar-bog grasses upon and around 
the spot show the primitive state of the surface. It 
would well repay those who have common rights to 
have an effective drainage, and the Roman drain 
would then be found. 

This evident subsidence, but apparent removal of 
portions of the road, could not have been caused by 
carting away of materials for other roads in Anglo- 
Saxon or early English times, because at that period 
(which was before the present common open drains 
were made) it could not have been carted away on 
account of the boggy nature of the approaches to it. 
The portions of the road now perfect would have 
been utilized for such purposes as they are now, and 
ever have been wholly surrounded by dry sound land. 

I take it that the subsidence of portions of this road 
is certainly confirmatory of the derivation of the name 
of Watling Street, given at pe it of my work on 
Antiquities ; i.¢., from ** Wad,” ‘* Wadan,”—to wade 
=the street, or road, wading through the meadows 
(afterwards corrupted to Watling), which is the one 
peculiar characteristic of that road, whereas Icknield 
Street (of which this old piece of road is a portion) 
generally traverses much more elevated districts. 

This most interesting piece of Roman road, upon 
which, no doubt, Tacitus and Agricola have travelled, 
is well worth going to see. It is well defined on the 
Ordnance Map, and between Walsall and Sutton 
Coldfield, close to Streetley Station. 

CHRIS. CHATTOCK, 

Ist July, 1885. 


—+>——- 
GENERAL INDEX. 


With the close of the present year, THE ANTIQUARY 
will have completed the sixth year of its existence, and 
the public will be the richer by twelve volumes of 
great interest and utility. My object in writing is to 
moot a suggestion that there should be compiled a 
general index to the first twelve volumes, or, if it is 
not thought feasible to do so now, that there should 
be one issued at (say) the end of the first twenty-four 


volumes, and a similar one compiled, in the future, 
at the end of each corresponding period of six or 
twelve years, as the case may be. We all know and 
appreciate the usefulness of the general indexes to 
Notes and Queries ; and, though the number of 
entries in the indexes of the two publications is not 
comparable, a general index will nevertheless be of 
great use, and a great saving of time hereafter, when 
the volumes of THE ANTIQUARY have trebled and 
quadrupled their present number. By printing the 
proposed index in larger type (which would be a 
decided improvement for the better), a respectably 
sized volume might be made. If I am not mistaken, 
the above suggestion, if carried out, would be warmly 
welcomed by your readers, as also by the general 
public at large, who may have occasion to use THE 
ANTIQUARY for reference. 
A. C. WHITEHEAD. 
67, Inverness Terrace, W. 


ee 


THE “ PIGS” DRIVEN OUT OF CAMBRIDGE 
COLLEGE. 


It would seem to be in the nature of things that THE 
ANTIQUARY should remove an ancient slur from the 
scutcheon of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Cuthbert 
Bede, in Votes and Queries, and many other well-read 
men of research having failed todo so. St. John’s— 
— like Padua, which was once spoken of as 
the ‘‘ College of the Ox’’—was called the ‘ College 
of the Pigs ” by the older collegians of England, who 
understood the Keltic language of their country much 
better than their descendants do. Swine was a 
very ancient Irish term, signifying ‘‘ learned men,” 
‘* teachers,” etc., and suggesting one more of that 
great multitude of “‘ puns” which are scattered all 
over the surface of our literature and folk-lore. 

Suine is visible in all old languages with the 
meaning of “knowledge, magic, or law,” as in the 
Essene school of teachers and philosophers, in the 
Sanhedrins, the sezcus, and also in the Old English 
sené, which (Wright) signified “‘a society of scholars.” 
It may be added that the Irish sew or seum meant 
“‘ wizardy, augury, science,” etc. ; all these instances 
(to say nothing of a score of others which might be 
here quoted) showing the original collegiate or in- 
structive meaning of the phonetic suzne, 

Brooklyn. W. DoweE. 


ee 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to return rejected MSS. unless 

accompanied by stamped directed envelope. 

Mr. J. E. PRIcz’s article on the Roman Wall of 
London is delayed until next month for the 
preparation of the illustrations. 

The following articles are accepted for early publica- 
tion: “The First Triads of Irish Type,” ‘* The 
Scandinavian element in the English national 
character.” 

ForsTER, T.—We greatly regret that your valuable 
report on the Fingringhoe paintings must stand 
over for next month. 

Axon, W. E. A.—The Swaffham Pedlar Legend is 
very welcome. 
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THE ANTIQUARY EXCHANGE. 





Che Antiquary Erchange. 


—_—-O0-—- 


Enclose 4d. for the First 12 Words, and 1d. for each 
Additional Three Words. All replies to anumber should 
be enclosed in a blank envelope, with a loose Stamp, and 
sent to the Manager. 

NoTE.—AUll Advertisements to reach the office by 
the 15th of the month, and to be addressed—The 
Manager, EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTI- 
_ OFFICE, 62, PATERNOSTER Row, Lonpon, 


For SALE. 


A few old Poesy Rings for sale.—Apply to 265, 
care of Manager. 

Queen’s Etchings of Shrewsbury. Folio copy, rare. 
Price £11 nett.—Apply Caxton Press, Oswestry. 

The first English New Testament. Tyndale’s New 
Testament in English, 1525; facsimiled by Francis 
Fry, Esq., of Bristol. Only 151 copies were printed, 
and as the stones were effaced, no more can possibly 
be produced. A copy of the above valuable reprint 
for sale-—Apply by letter to W. E. Morden, Lower 
Tooting, London, S.W. 

Copies of 222 Marriage Registers from the parish 
book of St. Mary’s Church in Whittlesey, in the Isle 
of Ely and County of Cambridge, 1662-72; 1880, 
IO pp., Is. 6d. A copy of the Names of all the 
Marriages, Baptisms, and Burials which have been 
solemnized in the private chapel of Somerset House, 
Strand, in the County of Middlesex, extending from 
1714 to 1776, with an index and copious genealogical 
notes ; 36 pp. and wrapper, 1862, 2s. 6d. Dr. Robert 
Mossom, Bishop of Derry, with a bibliography of his 
works ; reprinted with additions and corrections from 
the Palatine Note: Book, by John Ingle Dredge (not 
published) ; 1882, dz pp-, with wrapper, 2s.6¢. Dr. 
George Downame, Bishop of Derry, by Rev. John 
Ingle Dredge ; 1881, 14 pp. and wrapper (not pub- 
lished), 2s. 6¢.—119, care of Manager. 

Some very fine old Mourning and curious Gold and 
Silver Rings for sale-—282, care of Manager. 

Phallicism, Celestial and Terrestrial, Heathen and 
Christian ; its Connexion with the Rosicrucians and 
the Gnostics, and its Foundation in Buddhism, with 
an Essay on Mystic Anatomy, by Hargrave Jennings ; 
with Illustrated Supplement. Price 25s. nett.—191, 
care of Manager. 

Choice Illustrated Works at low prices for cash. 
Gray’s Elegy (Lippincott, 1883), 4to, artist’s edition, 
India proofs, copy No. 131; 500 only printed, of 
which 100 only were issued for sale in England. 
43 35. nett. Gray’s Elegy (Elliot Stock, 1884), small 
4to, large paper, 50 copies only printed. Very scarce. 
41 5s. nett. Foxe’s Acts and Monuments. 9th 
edition. London, printed for the company of stationers 
MDCLXXXIV. ; 3 vols. folio, very good tall and clean 
copy in half leather. £3 3s. mett. Hamilton Palace 
Collection. Priced Illustrated Sale Catalogue. 4to, 
cloth. Published at £2 2s. ; uncut, £1 nett. Fnglish 
Etchings (Reeves). Parts 1to 12. Good impressions. 
Clean and new. £1 15s. nett. Apply by letter only 








to J. Cleare, Clapton Pavement, Lower Clapton, 
London, E. 

Six curious MS. Sermons (English) 1692—1740. 
2s—5s. each.—Apply 502, care of Manager. 

Fifty fine Engravings of Ancient Skulls, by J. 
Barnard Davis; Proof Impressions on India paper, 
and Six Plates of Relics, etc.—Apply, 275, care of 
Manager. 

First English Roman Catholic New Testament, 
Rheims version, 1582, for sale. Its copious notes 
make it invaluablefor controversy.—Bernard Saunders, 
Albion Terrace, Peterborough. 

Antient, unmatchable Equinoctial Sundial, most 
elaborate, with levels, equation table, etc, maker 
Thomas Heath. Price Ten Guineas. Also Brass 
horizontal Sundial (9 inch) latitude 54, One Guinea— 
or with very curious dialling Quadrant mounted on 
mahogany pillar and stand. Two Guineas.—Tregurtha, 
40, Bedford Row. 


The Manager wishes to draw attention to the fact that 
he cannot undertake to forward POST CARDS, or letters, 
unless a stamp be sent to cover postage of same to 
advertiser. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Dorsetshire Seventeenth Century Tokens. Also 
Topographical Works, Cuttings or Scraps connected 
with the county.—J. S. Udal, The Manor House, 
Symondsbury, Bridport. 

Memoirs of the Parish Church of Gillingham, Kent, 
by Leach, 1868.—272, care of Manager. 

Carl Werner’s Views in the Holy Land, a good copy 
wanted, and a fair price offered.—Reports by Letter 
only to M. W., care of Manager. 

Rambles in the Isle of Sheppey, by Henry T. A. 
Turmine (native of Minster), with historical notes by 
Jas. Bennett, 1843, pp. 91. The Benefactor. The 
Congregational Economist. Werner’s Views of the 
Holy Land. Stedman’s The Victorian Poets.—119, 
care of Manager. 

Wanted, Ancient Almanacs antedating 1800. Ad- 
dress stating price to 280, care of Manager. 

Folk Lore Record, vols. 1, 2, 4, 5, and parts 1 
and 2 of vol. 3; Orlando Furioso; The Poets’ 
Harvest Home, being one hundred short poems by 
William Bell Scott, Elliot Stock, 1882.—W. E. 
Morden, Lower Tooting, S.W. 7 

Shipley’s Views in the South Pacific; MacLean 
Haynes’ Monumental Brasses ; Mercer’s Narrative of 
the Battle of Waterloo (a good copy) ; Hales’ Essays 
on Tithes; McCall’s Hebrew Primer.—M., care of 
Manager. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine, vols. for 1847, 1849, 
part 2; 1855, 1856, part1. W.E. Morden, Lower 
Tooting, S. W. é 

Obiter Dicta (first edition). Days and Hours ina 
Garden (first edition). J. Briggs, Sevenoaks. 

Turmine’s Rambles in the Isle of Sheppey, Kent, 
12mo, 1843. East Kent Poll Book for the General 
Election in July 1852, published by Whittaker & 
Co., London. 191, Care of Manager. 

Scot—(Reynolde). Perfite Platforme of a Hoppe 
Garden and necessarie instructions for the making 
thereof. Black Letter Woodcuts. 1578. H. Denham, 
283, care of Manager. 








